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THE RELIEF SOCIETY CONFERENCE 
ACCORDING TO... 


Susan Wakefield 


An illumined mirror, held so that one might 
dually see old images which are beautiful and 
durable but also new images coming from reliable 
streams of light is vital to one's definition of 
self. The annual women's meeting seemed to offer 
something from both perspectives. 


What was old? 


The emphasis on what unites us is an ever- 
present theme. Again we were reminded of ways 
jn which we are alike (not only as sisters, 
however, but as human beings) including our — 
capacities for nurturing and loving, our abili- 
ties to confront the challenges that are an in- 
evitable part of the baggage on our journey 
through mortality and to find resolutions with 
~ the passports of faith and charity, our oppor- 

tunities to build lives directed by a loving 
Heavenly Father. 


What was new? 


Heard almost for the first time was a strong 
affirmation of the vitality of diversity which 
makes us individually unique and collectively 
more complete. Whether we are young or old, 
single or married, Wasatch Front stock or cul- 
turally diverse, at work or at home, formally 

“WSducated or self-taught--we all have equal 
place in the kingdom, 


What was troubling? 


The definition of a woman's sphere gloriously 
bounded in the joys of homemaking (although the 
definition I heard is more appropriately "house- 
keeping") seems to offer a misplaced emphasis. 
With a significant proportion of LDS women 


Linda G. Draper 


President Kimball's talk was so touching. 
His concern and love for the women of the Church 
radiates and can be felt as strongly in North 
Carolina as in the Salt Lake Tabernacle. I sense 
that President Kimball and his wife Camilla have 
_ had very successful communication between them- 
selves for many years, and that women in the 
church in general are benefitting from that re- 
lationship now, I think in many ways he has 
seen the world through her eyes as well as his 
own, and in so doing has developed a rare under- 
standing of women of the Church and the simple 
= and complex issues they face. President Kimball 
is my prophet whom I revere and love as a 
friend who reaches out and touches my heart with 
; Christ-like charity. Sister Kimball has my sin- 
» cere love and appreciation for strengthening and 
enriching her husband's life. ‘i 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Margo E. Spencer 


Each year I look forward to the broadcast for 
women. It directs me to things I have let slip 
or just forgotten to do and restores my faith in 
motherhood. 


Though the stated theme for the evening was 
"Learn--Then Teach," President Kimball's words, 
"We need you," sank more deeply into my heart. 

“Elder Packer's talk extended this thought to 

"We need you in Relief Society," and he quoted 
Joseph Smith: ''Angels cannot be restrained from 
being your associates." 


Now that I think about it, I have associated 
with the angels--maybe not the ones Joseph Smith 
meant, but angels still the same--at Relief 
Society. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


(nearly half) participating in activity (work, 
school, etc,) outside the realms of home and 
church, it seems to me that housekeeping has 
now become one of the smaller concerns in the 
complicated lives of many sisters. Likewise, 
sisters whose primary activity centers around 
the home may have wide-ranging interests that 
render the physical domestic sphere a small one. 


A view which was strongly stated--that Relief 
Society is the panacea for all women--was not 
productive. I prefer to have assumptions stated 
in the area of the possible (Relief Society may 
perhaps offer assistance) rather than the 
absolute. Relief Society is at a crossroads. 
The world in which women live has changed 
dramatically, even in the last decade. Those 
changes offer a host of new challenges. 

Relief Society has the potential to act as a 
powerful force in meeting these challenges 

and improving the lives of women. The realities 
are, however, that in many cases this organiza 
tion is fraught with inadequacies and irrele- 
vancies. Ideas need to be shaved concerning 
ways to tap the potential of this organization. 


What was significant? 


That the meeting was held as part of a con- 
tinuing tradition of world-wide meetings de- 
voted to women is important. Speaking to an 
audience of such diverse life experience 
raises the risk of widespread alienation. 
Nevertheless, communication is essential as a 
first step in increasing the understanding 
necessary to provide any degree of global 
sisterhood. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Marjorie M. Spencer 


Up to and through Addie Fuhriman was 
beautiful . made me weep. 


Taken to heart, Brother Packer would have us 
abandon our communities and race back to the 
shelter of Relief Society! I was disappointed 
that our devotion should be to building the 
organization rather than coming to our Savior. 


Ogden, Utah 


Laurel T. Ulrich 


Fatherhood/Motherhood, Sisterhood/Priesthood-- 
a year ago President Kimball transformed an old 
dichotomy, proclaiming parallel and equivalent 
roles for men and women both in the home and in 
the Church. No longer would the old formula, 
Motherhood/Priesthood, make an exalted domestic 
role compensate for a secondary position in the 
institutional church. 


This year's meeting groped toward a concept 
of Sisterhood which still remains amorphous and 
undefined. Is Relief Society an appendage of 
the Priesthood or its completing half? 


For the first time, the vresident of the 
sisterhood, Barbara Smith, conducted as well as 
spoke at a meeting for the women of the Church. 
Yet old patterns of subordination cluttered 
this new visibility. Boyd K. Packer envisioned 
a "great circle of sisters! sustaining the 
Church, yet he drew back from the Priesthood/ 
Sisterhood parallel which President Kimball has 
given us, suggesting our dependence on the 
"brethren" not only for authority but for a 
pattern of Christian service. His phrases 
wrankled. The old concepts are uncomfortable, 
yet neither brethren nor sisters have come to 
a clear understanding of the parallel nature 
of Sisterhood and Priesthood. 


Durham, New Hampshire 


Carrel H. Sheldon 


There were many testimonies of Relief Society 
born at the Conference. It seems to me that 
those testimonies of Relief Society were in 
reality testimonies of friendship and love. Not 
separating the principle of love from the process 
of finding and giving it leads to confusion. We 
often end up preaching one process--attend 
Relief Society--as if it were the principle of 
love itself. The Relief Society is of value only 
as it leads us to practice the principle of lov- 
ing and caring for one another. 


It is not to the organization that we should 
devote ourselves, but to each other on an indi-_ 
vidual and personal level, using the organization 
to facilitate the process. 


I see the educational goal of Relief Society 
as secondary to the sisterhood. But even if they 
are to be equal, weekly meetings should encourage 
the building of relationships as well as learning. 
We can learn a little about each other and our- 
selves as well as a little about using powdered 
milk or prayer. But as long as our meetings 
are highly structured, with more prepared mater- 
ial than will fit into the time slot, the process 
will continue to be one of rapid lecturing. 


This will never encourage friendships, nor 
develop our ability to love one another. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 


Kris Rozsa Hendryx 


I wrote in my journal after the closing prayer: 
"I feel lifted from the bottom of my life's 
troubles to the light of searching for and 
clinging to that which matters. I feel able to 


reach," 

I was crying while singing with thousands--"'The 
Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I know. . . He 
leadeth my soul where the still waters flow... 
oh what shall I ask of thy providence more?" 


I didn't expect to feel so moved and comforted 
by the meeting. Something happened inside me 
this year which didn't last year: I was changed, 


Sunnyvale, California 


Ann H. Romish 


I loved the theme of the conference because 
I think many Mormon women are woefully ignorant 
of the scriptures . knowing literature and 
good books much better than the Prophets. I find 
there is such a lack of serious scripture study. 
Like others, I tend to get hung up doing the 
physical things of life. I've canned peaches, 
grape juice, and chili sauce but have not in- 
vested the same amount (or much at all) in my 
undernourished spirit. 


I came away resolved that I will try with 
renewed vigor. 


Portland, Oregon 


Kimberly Ford 


Having been involved in Young Adult or BYU 
single ward Relief Societies since my baptism, 
I have only recently attended Relief Society in 
a typical ward setting. With this new experience 
fresh in my mind, I particularly felt the import 
of Sister Addie Fuhriman's observation about the 
beauty of stake and ward Relief Societies coming 
to rely upon single women as part of their 
completeness. It seems to me that this is be- 
coming an important key to running a successful 
Relief Society. 


{ 


Provo, Utah 
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Prairie Voices 


A few years ago, when I was newly settled 
in the city as a "student wife," I contacted 
Exponent II and innocently inquired, "Is some- 
one working on a Chicago issue?" The reply: 
"Go ahead." 







Gathering a group of contributors meant 
exploring the points of the compass: from 
the affluent North Side came Ann Stone, Vicki 
Bluth, and Sheila Duran--a mixture of house- 
wives with careers and abundant talent. 
Looking to the West, those suburban ethnic 
neighborhoods yielded my sister Cynthia 
Lippincott and Mima Kearl--women supporting 
husbands in their professional training 

while raising children and giving their all 
to manpower-poor wards. Points South were 
represented mostly by the Hyde Park Branch/ 
University of Chicago contingent of students 
(Nancy Harward), student Wives (Diane Man- 
gum and Karen Wright), and student supporters 
(Jeri Crawford, Sarah Wilson, and Judith 
Busse). East--well, there aren't many women 
who live in Lake Michigan. 


Women from all points met once to divide 
up responsibilities; then we relied on Ma 
Bell and the letter carrier (mot the mailman, 
please) to pull our paper together. Each 
geographical unit conferred separately to 
research, write, and cajole; the contribu- 
tions were then forwarded to headquarters in 
Hyde Park, where Diane Mangum and Nancy Har- 
ward tightened up the prose. Prolonged dis- 
cussion among the editors whittled a bulky 
stack of contributions down to a neater pile. 
which we turned over to the Boston Exponent 
II staff for final trimming. 








As we proceeded with the work, the theme 
of our issue progressed from politics to 
student life to working women to an amalga- 
mation of all three. We realize that the 
forces that tend to pull us apart as sisters 
are often stronger than the threads that tie 
us together; we hope that the thoughts we 
have shared in this issue will spin more 
threads of understanding among us. 











Susan Sessions Rugh 
Chicago, Illinois 









Second City 


City that Works. 


Windy City. 
City of the Big Shoulders. 


Grey City. 
Second City. Chicago. 


The Mob. 
phalt Jungle. 
All Chicago. 


The Machine. The Yards, The As- 
Dirty Politics and Big Business. 


It wasn't born this way. What became Chicago 
was ence Ont Dearborn, a trapping outpost on a 
muddy river that dribbled into Lake Michigan. 
Between 1803, when the fort was established, 
and 1830, the area never had more than fifty 
inhabitants to take advantage of its ideal situ- 
ation for trade. After 1830, however, the set- 
tlement suddenly ballooned into a city, as far- 
sighted developers began to snatch up property 
on the river. Innovations in wood-frame con- 
struction allowed them to fill that property 
with stores, warehouses, and homes within a 
few years. Major railroads brought additional 
commerce to the already flourishing port, which 
boasted a population of 20,000 by 1850. 


The Great Chicago Fire punctured the balloon 
in 1871, but it failed to deflate the city's 
hopes. Planners and architects like Daniel 
Burnham and Louis Sullivan, backed by money from 
the Fields, McCormicks, Palmers, and other 
wealthy families, raised the city from its 
ashes like a phoenix. The new Chicago retained 

























the best of what had been lost: 
streets, innovative architecture, 
parks, and neighborhoods of hard-working folks 
from the old country. Today, it remains a cen- 
ter of transportation, commerce, and industry-- 
and an exciting place to live. 


wide, straight 
lakeside 


The history of the LDS Church in this area 
also goes back to the 1830s, when Illinois gave 
the saints a home after they were expelled from 
Missouri in 1838, During the next decade, Chi- 
cago played Second City to Nauvoo, the town cre- 
ated from a swamp which the saints had bought 
for $2 an acre. Like its rival on the other 
side of the state, Nauvoo was a fast-growing 
community of prosperous businesses and attrac- 
tive houses until religious and political ten- 
sions forced the Mormons! untimely exodus to 
Utah in 1846. For the next fifty years, no 
formal Church organization existed in Illinois. 


In 1896, the twenty Latter-day Saints who 
lived in this area became part of the Northern 
States Mission. By 1913, Chicago had three 
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branches: Logan Square, which met in a finely- 
crafted building on the near-north Side; Rose- 
land, and University, both on the south side. 
In 1929, Hyde Park became the home of a beauti- 
ful gothic-style LDS chapel for the 400 members 
of the University Ward. 


Chicago and its suburbs are now home to over 
15,000 Mormons--more than the 14,000 who aban- 
doned Nauvoo in the 1840s. Although many mem- 
bers of the area's four stakes are transplants 
from the west, -most of them are native Midwest- 
erners: friendly, hard-working, and down to 
the rich, black earth. Smaller groups of LDS 
Latinos, Blacks, and other ethnic groups are 
slowly gaining a foothold in the Church to make 
it more representative of the population of 
Chicago as a whole rather than just white Anglo- 
Saxon Mormon. Proselyting elders and sisters 
from two missions can teach the gospel to in- 
vestigators in several languages, including 
Spanish, Polish, Hindi, and American Sign Lan- 
guage. 


The LDS student community in Chicago is 
large, gravitating around universities like 
Northwestern, Loyola, and the University of 
Chicago. Many come to a variety of more spe- 
cialized schools like the Chicago College of 
Podiatry and the College of Osteopathic Medi- 
cine. Professional studies such as law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and business currently bring 
more Mormons to the area than do graduate dis- 
ciplines in the humanities and social sciences, 
but the latter group seems to stay longer! 

Most students come as families: young fathers 
with self-sacrificing wives and tiny children 
in tow, here to "make it through" the difficult 
years of academic and professional training. 

As yet, few women have arrived with self- 
sacrificing husbands in tow, although student 
pairs are not so uncommon. Occasional "rush" 
parties thrown by "permanent" Mormon families 
convince a fair number of students to remain 

in Chicago after they finish school--and there 
are always a few Ph.D. students who can hardly 
be called "transients," having been here at work 
on their dissertations for five or ten years. 


The students come and the students go, many 
back to Utah or the west coast, some to points 
unknown, where they will mesh with others in 
their Phase One or Phase Two meetinghouses. 
But those who stay here--even after living 
through all those awful Chicago winters, with 
those strangling strikes, amid those wheeling- 
dealing politicians--know that to live in 
Chicago--with Lake Michigan's beaches at the 
doorstep, dozens of museums down the street, 
countless ethnic restaurants next door, sym- 
phonies and operas in the backyard, and fas- 
cinating people everywhere--to live in Chicago 
is a bargain, an adventure, and a joy. 


Susan Sessions Rugh 
Chicago, Illinois 














































The Field Is White 


For behold the field is w, 


hite already t, 
harvest.--D & C 4:4 ar 


This familiar scripture is even more inspira- 
tional to missionary-minded members in Hyde 
Park when it is rewritten to reflect the actual 
city in which we live: For behold the field is 
black already to harvest. The missionary effort 


among the predominantly black population of 
Chicago's South Side has begun. A new brand 


of pioneer is joining the Mormon flock; but, 
unlike the original pioneers, these new converts 
must blaze inroads into Mormon culture. The 


joy we have shared in the conversion of black 
people to the Church, and the desire we have to 
break down cultural barriers to even more con- 
versions, motivate us in our missionary work. 


The converts we have seen come into the 
Church in the last year are varied: a former 
gang member, a successful state health officer, 
a music teacher in the city high schools who is 
now married in the temple, an unwed mother and 
her three year old son, and a young woman who 
is now a coed at BYU. Some of these people are 
active and involved, but others have fallen, or 
are falling, into inactivity. Some feel wel- 
comed and comfortable, but others are clearly 
uncomfortable in their new white Anglo-Saxon 
Mormon environment. 


In order to make black and white Saints 
alike more comfortable, one of the major thrusts 
of the missionary effort in Hyde Park is the 
constant exposure of Branch members to Black 
history and culture. We have had firesides on 
gospel music and homemaking meetings on the 
preparation of soul food. More events of this 
kind are planned by an arm of the Branch mis- 
sionary effort called the acculturation commit- 
tee. The acculturation committee is attempting 
to break down barriers between Mormon and Black 
culture. We are learning that no matter how t 
"liberal" our intentions are to build bridges. .—“"- 
between the Church and the Black community, we 
must have an acculturation committee to guide 
our efforts. 


Besides the acculturation committee, the 
Public Relations Director of our Branch is 
spearheading the effort to reach out intu the 
community and find common links between us--not 
just as a Church, but links between our white 
culture and the black community. We face sus- 
picion and skepticism from a community that has 
largely known only bigotry and exploitation from 
the white community. We've learned that a sim- 
ple smile can be a significant first step in 
breaking down barriers that exist here. 


We are learning to speak more comfortably 
about the relationship of the priesthood to 
Black converts and the history of the Church 
on this matter. We love our black brothers and 
sisters, and we desire that they have the ex- 
perience of having the priesthood bless their 
lives. We are not angry with God for having 
waited so long to extend the priesthood to 
blacks; rather, we hope that, as an ever more 
acculturated and missionary-minded community 
of Saints, we will convince our black brothers 
and sisters that we are sincere in our love 
and fellowshipping efforts. The message Martin 
Luther King brought his people rings out loudly 
for our cause, too: "We shall overcome." 


Tom Rugh 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A Very Special Place 


The first time I sav the University of Chicago 
was in the summer of 1939 during 4 train stop- 
over on my way to Utah from New York. I was 
taken on a tour of the campus by a young man who, 
unknown to me at the time, would later become my 
husband. I still remember my impression that 
this was a very special place, almost foreign- 
looking, unlike any college campus I knew. Un- 
like the three Utah campuses with which I was 
familiar, the University of Chicago was contained 
within a few square blocks, and consisted ofa 
cluster of gray stone Gothic buildings surround- 
ing small grassy quadrangles in which grew large 
elm and oak, uncommon trees in Utah. There were 
two small jewel-like chapels with brillant stain- 
ed glass windows. The student commons, or dining 
hall, was a replica of Oxford's Christ Church 
dining hall. Every day bells pealed the alma 
mater from a crenellated tower modeled on the 
16th century Magdalen tower of Oxford. My es- 
cort, fresh from three years in England, said 
it looked more like Oxford than Oxford itself. 


It is not surprising that the University of 
Chicago looks like a foreign university, for 
its founder, William Rainey Harper, patterned 
it after the European universities he so admired. 
The first buildings on its present site opened 
their doors to students in 1893, the same year 
that, a few blocks east on the shores of Lake 





Business district 1892 





Cottage 1880 


Michigan, the great Columbian World Exposition 
was host to visitors from all over the United 
States and some foreign countries. The site 

of the Exposition and the new university was 
Hyde Park, a quiet rural village eight miles 
south of the center of Chicago, which only four 
years earlier, in 1889, had been annexed to the 
city. In 1890 Marshall Field gave ten acres of 
Swamp and sand to the American Baptist Education 
Society as a site for the university for which 
John D. Rockefeller had pledged half a million 
dollars the year before. In 1891 plans were 
submitted and the first buildings begun. 


President William Rainey Harper was a dynamic 
man who was determined to have a superior insti- 
tution. From the beginning he was successful in 
attracting a distinguished faculty, which includ- 
ed eight university presidents. Harper, an Old 
Testament scholar, put special emphasis on a 
strong Divinity School. There later developed 
an interesting and little-known connection be- 
tween it and LDS religious educators. Beginning 
with William H. Chamberlain in 1902, many LDS 
students came to study at the Divinity School. 
Others included Sidney B. Sperry, Daryl Chase, 
Russell B. Swensen, George S. Tanner, Anthony S, 
Cannon, Wesley P. Lloyd, T. Edgar Lyon, and Heber 
€. Snell. Through Dr. Sperry's initiative, ar- 
rangements were made in 1930-33 to have some of 
the eminent scholars of the University of Chicago 
teach summer sessions at BYU where Church semi- 
nary teachers were in attendance. All of the 
Chicago graduates returned to the Church educa- 


tional system, and many later wrote manuals used 
widely in Church organizations. 


Other fields besides religion have attracted 
Utahns to Chicago for advanced degrees, includ- 
ing Harvey Fletcher, renowned physicist and 
acoustical expert; Ephraim E. Ericksen, who later 
served as Dean of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Utah; Christen Jensen, Dean of the 
Graduate School and twice acting president of 
BYU; Arthur L. Beeley, who served @s Dean of the 
School of Social Work at the University of Utah. 





Mitchell Tower at the University of Chicago 


A member of the first graduating class of the 
law school in 1904 was Stephen L. Richards, later 
long-time member of the Council of the Twelve 
and the First Presidency. A more recent gradu- 
ate is Dallan H. Oaks, who left a professorship 
at Chicago in 1971 to become president of BYU. 
Rex E. Lee, the founding dean of the J. Reuben 
Clark Law School at BYU, is also a Chicago 
graduate. 


Over the years many LDS people have studied 
at Chicago's medical school. Clayton Loosli 
later became Dean of the School of Medicine at 
the University of Southern California; Owen P. 
Heninger became Director of Utah State Hospital 
in Provo; Vida Broadbent Wentz, the only married 
person in her class of 1935, served as doctor 
for scores of Utah students in Chicago and is 
still active in her profession on the staff of 
Children's Memorial Hospital. 


I first lived in Chicago during World War II 
when my husband was appointed to the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. The University Ward 
had for its home a handsome gray stone church 
built in 1929. Since it was only a short dis- 
tance from the campus, the Gothic style was 
chosen in order to have it fit in with the arch- 
itecture of the university. The first Sunday 
we attended church I found it somewhat strange 
to be participating in the very familiar Mormon 
services sitting in a pew in a windowless chapel, 
dark with heavy woodwork and beamed ceilings, 
with a choir loft in the rear. It is said that 
when Church authorities came to dedicate the 
building and saw it for the first time, they 
raised questions as to its appropriateness for 
a Mormon church. 





After the Fire 1871 


During the war years the membership of the 
University Ward consisted almost entirely of 
local people--mostly converts--and a few trans- 
planted Utahns whose business or profession had 
brought them to Chicago. After the war, when 
universities received an influx of students on 
the GI bill, University Ward was enriched with 
a large group of LDS students from the western 
states. Many brought wives and families, and 
it was always interesting to note their reactions 
to Chicago. Some of the newcomers eagerly sam- 
pled the cultural delights of a large and di- 
verse city, exploring the fascinating ethnic 
neighborhoods which are in great contrast to 
the homogeneity of Utah communities. But there 
were others who found the big city threatening 
and suffered from what I called the "Back to 
Zion Syndrome," anxiously awaiting the day when, 
with the husband's degree finished, they could 
return "back home."' But not all LDS who come to 





the University of Chicago return to their home 

states. Several have remained to enjoy distin- 
guished careers as faculty and administrators. 

In recent years, four of the academic deans at 

the University had LDS backgrounds. 


During the 1950s the university neighborhood 
underwent a dramatic change. The war years had 
seen a large migration of blacks from the south 
who were needed for work in the defense plants. 
After the war the migration to Chicago for better 
job opportunities continued, and most of the new- 
comers settled on the South Side in areas adja- 
cent to the university community. Housing was 
in short supply, and unscrupulous landlords began 
illegally converting single-family houses and 
apartments into multiple-family dwellings. The 
result was serious overcrowding, with many build- 
ings becoming slums. There was also a sharp rise 
in crime in the community. There was talk that 
the University should move to a suburb. In the 
end, the University elected to stay and fight 
the deteriorating conditions with all the re- 
sources it could muster. Several community 
groups, the government, and most importantly, 
the people to whom Hyde Park had been home for 
many years worked together to establish a stable 
interracial community, a very special place, in 
which to live and work. The Church, on the 
other hand, opted to move the University Ward 
ten miles southwest, and a number of years lat- 
er to a suburb outside the city. In the last 
move it ceased to be "University Ward." Five 


Marshall Field Residence 1905 


years ago the Hyde Park Branch was organized to 
serve LDS members in the university community; 
it meets in a remodeled house which is the LDS 
Institute of Religion at the University of 
Chicago. The little Gothic church, the origi- 
nal University Ward, is now home of a black 
Protestant congregation. 


in- 
lot 


Today's students at Chicago seem, to an 
terested observer, to be quite a different 
from those who came some thirty years ago. Since 
they come from many states, fewer have the expec 
tation or even the desire to "return to Zion" af- 
ter finishing their education. Most seem eager 
to learn all they can about Chicago while here 
and to take advantage of the multiple opportuni- 
ties for enriching experiences. The new Church 
plan for consolidating meetings in one day, 
coupled with the suggestions to members to be- 
come involved in community affairs, should work 
for the mutual benefit of both Church and commu- 
nity. Those who come to Chicago will indeed find 
it a very special place. 


Edith Y. Harris 
Chicago, Illinois 
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DOES A J.D. RULE OUT A MRS? 


"You'll be sorry," warned my date for the 
evening. "If you go to law school, no self- 
Tespecting returned missionary will ever marry 
you."" And he promptly stuffed his cynical 
mouth with popcorn. 


Though this callous remark came from a 
candidate for a masters degree in organiza- 
tional behavior, it proved to be represen- 
tative of the predominant philosophy of the 
single Mormon men I encountered from the 
time I came out of the closet to declare 
myself a would-be professional. 


I tossed off his remark with an indif- 
ferent mental shrug. After all, wasn't I 
simply following the recent admonitions of 
the Church leaders for women to study and 
learn, to prepare for a vocation should 
the need arise to support oneself? (Or 
should the need never go away!) I was not 
a freak, was I? Indeed, my very roommates 
were also pursuing an education in their 
respective areas of interior design, English, 
nursing, and child development/family re- 
lations, 


What made me different? 


Despite the ominous prophecy of a life 
doomed to academically-induced spinster- 
hood, I marched somewhat bravely through 
the doors of the J. Reuben Clark School of 
Law, determined to acquire the precious 
sheepskin which would separate post-col- 
lege poverty and me. I had only to wait 
until the first lecture was over to dis- 
cover that I, along with the other members 
of my sex, was most unwelcome. "Don't you 
think it's a shame," whispered one fellow 
to another, "all those women taking the 
places of someone who really wants to be 
here?" 


I was prepared for resentment. I was 
prepared for the comments that women should 
be kept "barefoot and pregnant." I was pre- 
pared for the occasional query of why wasn't 
I home taking care of my children. (Not 
married, I would reply, although this seem- 
ed irrelevant to some who asked.) And I 
was prepared for the pressure to "do a lit- 
tle bit less'' to minimize tension between 
the men and women. But what I was not pre- 
pared for was The Great Freezeout. 


I had not suffered a lack of social activ- 
ity with Mormon boys in high school, nor while 
pursuing my undergraduate degree in English. 
This was true, despite the fact that I was 
a valedictorian speaker at high school grad- 
uation and graduated summa cum laude from 
BYU. But somehow, achieving enough to go 
to law school made a very real difference. 
The fact was that as soon as I announced 
my enrollment in law school, the phone quit 
ringing. The few dates I did enjoy came 
from the ranks of the rebelliously liberal 
Mormons, new converts, or non-members of 
the Church. (It might be mentioned that 
I ended up marrying a convert of less than a 
year.) 


Various would-be consolers told me that only 
an insecure and mediocre man would let the idea 
of dating a professional woman bother him, and 
that I didn't want such a man anyway. Obviously 
aman of real self-confidence and ability would 
never be "threatened" by a woman who could 
achieve on his level. Though I will admit this 
is true of some men, I felt it to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. I therefore began 
to look further into my history. 


While sifting back through my experiences 
with boys, the only law of nature which seem- 
ed applicable was the old favorite: ''Boys 
don't like to lose to girls." I realized that 
I had just stumbled onto a higher extension 
of this universal truth in a new disguise: 
"Men avoid entering into a vulnerable relation- 
ship (such as romance) with a woman who has 
demonstrated potential to surpass him in an 
area of traditional male dominance." I re- 
called instances where men gallantly accepted 
defeat at the hands of females in certain 
"unimportant" disciplines such as music, 
calligraphy, or ballroom dance. But to be 
overtaken in an area that was reserved for 
men was not only a simple and total dis- 
grace to a man, but also meant the woman was 
not feminine and therefore not much of a 
woman. 


It appeared to me that the key to the 
entire mystery lay in the nature of the field 
which a woman entered, Anything within the 
perimeters of the "woman's sphere" was totally 


proper and acceptable to the men I was dealing 
with. But let a woman dare to extend her reach 
beyond the circle defined by her society, and 
Mormon men would back off with amazing speed. 


It's not that I hold the men themselves to 
blame. They are only reacting as they have 
been programmed to react. When a woman steps 
out of her classic role, she is not fulfill- 
ing his inbred expectations and he is either 
(a) confused, (b) afraid, or (c) instinctively 
Suspect that she will not therefore be an ac- 
tive Mormon or a loving and caring wife and 
parent, 


The Church, in its admirable desire to 
focus women's attention on the home has ef- 
fectively kept both body and mind permanently 
there. Though we are constantly told to de- 
velop talents in all areas, I fear that the 
challenge is still given only lip service, 
while social norms in Mormon circles teach 
us otherwise. 


The Relief Society, as the official organ- 
ization of Mormon women, sets the ideals and 
guidelines for us. Wonderful as many of its 
programs are, in some areas they reflect only 
women's traditional participation in society. 
For example, why not extend the budgeting mini- 
class to filing tax returns or investing in 
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common stocks and bonds? We have- whole-wheat 
cooking mini-classes. Why not a current affairs 
discussion of the balance of trade involving 
wheat and its political significance for de- 
tente? We learned at the recent birthday party 
for the Relief Society of the pioneer sisters 
who dedicated such effort to setting up train- 
ing for women of the Church in many treasured 
homemaking arts. Why not learn of current 
sisters who are accomplishing exciting things 
not only in homemaking skills but in outside 
areas as well, to encourage us and inspire 

us with these new models? 


Certainly woman is equal to man, though 
she may be different biologically, emotion- 
ally, psychologically, and otherwise. But 
it appears that, in order not to offend the 
established mode, she must also be different 
by choice of profession. Why can't she excel 
in the field in which she has interest and 
capabilities without rendering herself in- 
compatible with Mormon society? 


As a practicing attorney, I quickly learned 
that a million-dollar judgment was worth very 
little if the defendant against whom the judg- 
ment was secured had no assets from which you 
could collect. It was a hollow victory. In 
the same way, the fact that a woman can seek 
to be a professional before, after, or even to 
an extent during her child-rearing years is a 
hollow victory if in so doing she alienates 
her future or present husband. 


If a woman is realistically to be equal 
with a man in opportunity, she must not only 
be able to pursue any interest she wishes, 
but must be secure in the knowledge that she 
will not, either consciously or unconsciously, 
be ostracized by her male associates for her 
departure from the stereotype. Only then can 
she truly exercise those options with freedom. 
And only then will that opportunity be mean- 
ingful. 

Janeen Jacobs Aggen 
Wheaton, Illinois 
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WOMEN WHO WORK 


We certainly acknowledge that all women work, 

at least all that we have ever met. The time and 
labor a woman invests in home and family are vi- 

tal. However, the purpose of this article is to 

explore some of the experiences of women who deal 
in the realm of full-time, paid employment 


The late Mayor Richard J. Daley, who ruled 
over Chicago for some twenty-one years, proudly 
declared his city as "The City That Works." 
Despite blizzards, strikes and political squab- 
bles, Chicago is still a working city. It is an 
industrial city, a finance, trade and business 
center. When you talk about working women in 
Chicago, you can start right at the top with 
Mayor Jane Byrne or University of Chicago Pres- 
ident Hanna Gray. 


More than a few of Chicago's working women 
are Mormon women. Through necessity or choice, 
they use their various skills in return for a 
paycheck, They work in the business sector, in 
government offices, in classrooms and’ in their 
homes. Some are single, some are married, some 





are moth and most are a combination. 
We interviewed several Mormon working women 
and asked them to evaluate the "climate" for 


women who seek employment in Chicago and to 

give a few of their observations. Most agree 
that they have seen little evidence of eiscrim- 
ination against women, and they are usually fair- 
ly paid and treated with respect. (National sta- 
tistics for 1979 report the median income for men 
working full-time was $298 a week, while 

the median for women was $186.) However, 

there were a few indications that the climate in 
Chicago for working women hasn't always been so 
hospitable and that there are still a few people 
around who find it difficult to deal with women 
on a professional level. The four women we inter- 
viewed also agreed there are some personal 
strengths and benefits a woman acquires in the 
course of employment, but those personal benefits 
come at a cost, 


Holly O'Neil Andrus, 28, works as a manage- 
ment consultant for Arthur Young & Co., dealing 
with the public sector. She has a graduate de- 
gree in Social Services Administration from the 
University of Chicago and has been employed in 
her field for three years. In her firm there 
are sixty consultants, twelve of whom are 
women. 


"I don't think I've met with any blatant dis- 
crimination," Holly says. "Personally, I think 
it depends on whom you work with. Younger men, 
say under 35, seem to be more open to women. 
More of them have wives who are professionals 
and are therefore more likely to treat women 
like equals." Holly notes, however, that she 
occasionally becomes annoyed with one older 
man in the office where she works who deals 
with women only in a flirtatious way. "When 
it came to a confrontation, my boss backed me 
up," she says. 


Holly reports that she was really nervous 
when she had to attend her first out-of-town 
conference, especially when she heard she 
would be the only woman. She imagined old men 
playing cards and pool all night. Instead, she 
discovered she was there with men her own age, 
some married, some not, and that they treated 
her like an equal. 


"Men do have one up on women in the business 
world. They have a comaraderie: they can be 
just one of the boys. Guys learn sports and 
how to be team players as they grow up and that 
helps them. Girls just don't get this exposure. 
Of course, women can learn," says Holly. “In 
fact, they need to if they are going to be suc— 
cessful." 


Holly thinks that women have a harder time 
dealing with secretaries than most men do. "It 
makes me feel guilty to make a secretary retype 
something. I really doubt that most men even 
think about it. Professional women just have 
to learn that." 


"If there is one area of discrimination I've 
seen, it's related to pregnancy," said Holly, who 
delivered her first baby in July and worked until 
term. "I had heard for a long time that women 
were not hired to responsible positions because 
they just got married and then quit. I felt real 
Pressure not to perpetuate that scenario. I take 
my work seriously, and I think in some ways I 
felt guilty telling my boss I was pregnant. I 
delayed telling him for a long time. 


"Lots of professional women are mothers now. 
But to be a mother your career has to be important 
enough to you to not have other interests. Piano, 
yoga or pottery are just fantasies," 
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IN THE CITY THAT WORKS 


Even without children the major cost of a ca- 
reer is that there is no time to do things you 
like to do, Holly says. Mormon women have the 
additional concern of Church responsibilities. 
"My problem is that I want it all--career, chil- 
dren, being a wife and a Church member, every- 
thing.'"’ Holly noted that she finds very few role 
models for herself and not much of a support 
group among friends. "And my social encounters 
with Church members are really restricted for 
lack of time." 


Despite the complications of work, Holly finds 
a significant level of personal benefit from her 
work experience. "Work is the major source of my 
self-confidence. It feels good to succeed at 
work I like. I think a lot about it, and much 
of me revolves around work. It's really my re- 
creation, too," she says. "I'm not sure what I'd 
do without it. It's what I chose to do. 


"The only thing that makes me reconsider work- 
ing is that choosing to have a child is a serious 
commitment. I'm not sure what that means for me 
yet. But I have a basic feeling that it's most 





important that I feel good about what I'm doing 
and that it will affect the way I relate to every- 
one else, even my children." 


Catherine M. Stokes, 44, has a successful ca- 
reer as a Health Planning Associate for the State 
of Illinois Department of Public Health. She is 
both the first woman and the first black to hold 
her position. She is also a single parent and 
works primarily out of necessity even though she 
has achieved in the field in which she was trained. 


After high school she attended the Michael 
Reese School of Nursing at a time when there were 
Still quotas strictly limiting the number of 
black students. After graduation she worked in 
a hospital and doctors' office and also married. 
Several years later she found herself with a tiny 
daughter and divorced. 


"I really hadn't planned on staying home after 
Ardelia was more than three, anyway. In black 
families it is a luxury to plan to stay home. 

You really have no option to do that if you plan 
to buy a house or some of those things," said 
Cathy. But earlier than she expected she found 


herself back in the work world as the sole bread- 
Winner, 


Now, some fifteen years later, she reports 
that Chicago has a pretty good climate for work- 
ang women. ''But men do advance faster and get 
paid more,"' says Cathy. 


“Men can progress and do things often just be- 
cause they have wives," she said. "I remember 
having to get up at 4 a.m. to get things ready 
for the day and to get Ardelia packed and off to 
the sitter. Then by the time I had myself to- 
gether and out the door to an early staff meet- 
ing, all I could do when I got there was to sit 
down and exclaim, 'I need a wife!' 

"Life is so much simpler for the average work- 
ing man. Men should rule the world because they 
have wives to do all the things that working 
women have to do besides their jobs! 


"T have a lot of sympathy for some of the sis- 
ters I see who are at home and struggle with their 
feelings of self worth. They worry whether they 
could make it in the world of work. There is no 
doubt in my mind that they could make it. There 
are a lot of women who think that work life is 
more glamorous than it really is." 


The personal benefits Cathy finds from working 
are that she is better organized, she has learned 
to set goals, to see issues clearly and to direct 
her energy so she utilizes her time most wisely. 
The challenge, she says, is still to be a lady in 
a man's occupation. 


There are also some challenges for a woman in 


a supervisory position where women have never been. 


"There is one middle-aged white man in the office 
who is having a very hard time adjusting to hav- 
ing not just a woman, but a black woman as his 
boss, and he's even come to me and told me as 
much. Some mornings I go in and make the coffee 
that I don't drink just to save the inner-office 
friction over who should do it. People are still 
quite conscious of traditional male-female roles 
and who should be expected to do what." 


Betty Johnson, 37, saw inner-office friction 
at its height during the last year as she worked 
as a Chicago public school teacher. 


After rumblings of a school board financial 
crisis for several weeks, the last payday before 
Christmas came and 25,000 Chicago public school 
teachers received no paycheck. Payless paydays 
continued into February. The city officials, 
school board and unions fought for weeks; teach- 
ers finally walked off the job January 28th for 
two weeks. When the fur finally settled, pay- 
checks came, but it was at the cost of 700 
teachers! losing their jobs and the threat of 
twenty schools closing. 


Betty was chairman of the Austin High School 
music department at the time. Although she had 
taught for nine years, she had the lowest se- 
niority ranking among the teachers in r depart- 
ment. When she returned to work#afte he strike, 
she received a letter informing her that she was 
a "supernumerary" at Austin and that she should 
report to the school board office to discuss re- 
assignment. The choice they gave her was quit- 
ting, hanging around to see if something else 
worked out, or teaching twenty classes, grades 
K-8 at two different elementary schools. With 
a teenaged daughter to support, bills to pay, 
and memories of the six years of college to get 
her degree, she took the elementary classes. 


"It really hurt to leave Austin. I had so 
many beautiful experiences there with the choir. 
I had been working with predominantly black kids 
like me and it was an adjustment to teach Puerto 
Rican, Mexican and Polish students, especially 
since they were much younger than the age group 
I was used to teaching. 


"I really just about went crazy. I had 750 
students whom I was supposed to know, teach, and 
grade. Some days I would ditto off 5,000 sheets 
of assignments. It took me several months to get 
a grip on the kids, to realize they just needed 
to learn respect for themselves, and to know that 
someone cared about them. Some days I'd just have 
to take it an hour at a time because if I would 
look too far ahead, I would think I couldn't 
stand it." 


Though Betty really enjoyed teaching in the 
pre-crisis days, she hadn't originally planned 
to be a teacher. "I just wanted to be a house- 
wife and raise my daughter."’ But divorce left 
her no choice but employment. She returned to 
school to earn a degree in music education from 
Roosevelt University. "I might have done some- 
thing different if I hadn't had Angie to think 
about. Teaching seemed a good way to still spend 
time with her." 


Betty reports that she saw little sex discrimi- 
nation on a daily basis in the schools, but she 
feels a subtle sort of discrimination exists in 
the tightly unionized system where everything 
rests on the seniority that women often lose as 
they bear children and then return to work. 


Betty left her Chicago school in June 1980, 
when she moved to Salt Lake City, Utah, to be- 
come Mrs. James Dawson. 


Leila Kramer, 26, has a little different work 
experience from the three women mentioned above. 
Five days a week Leila babysits six different 
children in her home besides her own three pre- 
schoolers. 





Although Leila's college degree was in micro- 
biology and she could easily find employment in 
one of the nearby hospitals to provide the neces- 
sary supplement to the family income to see her 
husband through graduate school, she has chosen 
to stay at -home. 


"I weigh and reweigh the costs and benefits 
all the time. But it always comes back to the 
fact that there is no way with my husband's sched- 
ule for me to work unless the children go to a 
sitter. Having spent many years with a sitter as 
a child while my mother worked, I don't want my 
kids to grow up with a sitter. Since I've done 
babysitting, I can really see how much you teach 
your kids during the day and what a responsibil- 
ity you put on someone else to teach your chil- 
dren if you're gone all day." 


She reports that if she had no children she 
would prefer the change of pace that working out- 
side the home provides. 


Chicago's Wholesale District--1867 


"Generally I feel respected in my work. The 
people I sit for appreciate the care I give their 
children and respect what I do. But that attitude 
is not always true of Church members I meet, par- 
ticularly some women who work outside the home 
and some men. To them what I do in the home is 
not work." 


Leila adds that in Utah the job just wouldn't 
be worth it to her because the pay isn't good 
enough. "In Chicago I get $1.50 to $2.00 an hour 
per child; even at that rate my net income isn't 
that much. Every child isn't here every hour 
of every day, there are no shows, and I have to 
deduct the breakage and damages." 


Despite the frustrations of dealing constantly 
with nine children ages 1 through 5 ("some days 
all I do is wipe noses and put kids on the potty 
chair"), Leila has found some rewards in her 
work. "You only learn some things like patience 
as ‘fast as you need to learn them, and I have 
really learned patience! I have also learned to 
work under pressure and how to get lots done. 
And, of course, the biggest benefit is that I 
can do things at home with my own kids." One 
disadvantage is that she can't do some things 
she'd like with her kids, such as take a sponta- 
neous trip to the zoo., “And my kids ask when 
they can have a sitter!" she says. 


In the Chicago area currently, all the options 
appear to be open to women as they make life 
planning decisions, As the problems are becom- 
ing resolved concerning pay, treatment and ad- 
vancement, the working climate for women contin- 
ues to improve. But the challenge of motherhood 
and family remain constant for the Mormon woman, 
and it appears to be a challenge that each wo- 
man has to work out for herself. 


Diane L. Mangum 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Sunstone Theological Symposium, held 
August 22-23 on the campus of the University 
of Utah in Salt Lake City, was a balanced, 
thoughtful assembly of scholars who came to- 
gether to explore various facets of Mormon the- 


Ology. Many important contributions to that 
gathering were offered by women, including Sun- 
stone's editor Peggy Fletcher, Janice Allred, 
Linda Sillitoe, Jan Shipps, Irene Bates, Louise 


in response to some context, it is immerative that 
those of us at the "grass roots" provide our 
leaders with an accurate understanding of our 
questions and concerns. Additionally, she noted 
that many of the programs and policies we have in 
the Church are "'the result of personal initiative 
programs at the local level." We are responsible 
for using the light and intelligence we have to 
bless each other, rather than waiting to act 
until we are told by some authority what we 
should do. Our efforts will be worthy and 
worthwhile, said Irene, "as long as we have at 
heart the welfare of the Church and all of 

God's children." 





Wynn, Melodie Moench Charles, Catherine Albanese, cht is imperative that those 


Linda Wilcox, and Grethe Peterson. The scope 
and breadth of their presentations make it im- 
possible to review what each woman contributed 
to the symposium; their topics ranged from the 
Mormon concept of original sin to Mormon 
_Christianizing of the Old Testament. Two of 
the papers presented, however, complement each 
other in such a way as to create important im- 
plications for LDS women. These two papers 
seemed to require the attention of Exponent II. 


"Revelation: A View from the Grass Roots" 
was the title of Irene Bates' insightful paper, 
a compassionate look at how "grass roots" Mor- 
mons perceive revelation and at the difficulties 
most of us experience in offering the leadership 
of the Church "honest feedback"' when we do not 
understand or disagree with Church policy, or 
when we recognize certain unfortunate and unan- 
ticipated consequences of Church programs. 


Trene explained that there are, among Church 
members, two understandings of the way in which 
revelation is received. One is that God reveals 
to us what He wants us to know, regardless of our 
preparation or desire to receive His message. 

The second is that revelation comes only after 
our study and prayer, our "conscious awareness, 
struggle, seeking for guidance." While there may 
be instances of the first type of revelation, the 
second is much more common, as evidenced by the 
Doctrine §& Covenants: most of its sections (4, 
64, 89, for example) were "illicited as a result 
of personal awareness.'' This being the case, 
Irene asked the important question, "Why, then, 
are we so afraid to give our leaders honest feed- 
back?" Especially with the growth of the Church, 
"honest, candid responses to Church leaders are 
necessary to help them seek answers to the right 
questions." 


Irene found three reasons for our reluctance. 
First is the "ever-present tendency" of Church 
members to "deify our leaders and reify their 
every word."' We feel that whatever comes from 
general authorities must be inspired, not allow- 
ing them the human capacity to err which we allow 
ourselves, and not accepting the responsibility 
of our own insights and understanding. To illus- 
trate she used the example of the Peay Handcart 
Company, which started for Salt Lake City in 
September in accordance with Brigham Young's 
general instructions to "let them come." By the 
time the company finally arrived in the Salt Lake 
Valley, however, many of these handcart pioneers 
were dead and all who lived had experienced near 
starvation and frozen limbs in the winter's early 
snows. The leaders who made the decision to 
bring this unfortunate company across the plains 
received Brigham Young's searing rebuke, although 
they thought they were following his guidance in 
coming. 
gence to realize that such a long journey so late 
in the year may be perilous to a group of people 
who had no more protection from the elements than 
handcarts and who had no better transportation 
than their own feet. Irene concluded from this 
example that it is not enough to be "passive 
receivers of revelation." 


The second reason we hesitate to respond 
honestly to our leaders is that we fear our re- 
sponses will be considered presumptuous by those 
in authority. This reason is closely related to 
the third--fear that we will encounter hostility 
for our efforts. 
her own experience, an attempt to get the YWMIA 
to change a regulation that all participants in 
the Young Women's sports program wear bermuda 
shorts. While this directive was appropriate in 
the United States, it was highly inappropriate in 
Irene's home, England, where, as she put it, 
"bermuda shorts were only tolerated on eccentric, 
middle-aged gentlemen."' She spoke of having to 


contact several individuals before she found some- 


one willing to listen to her concerns, who then 
had the ruling changed for Great Britain. 


Irene quoted Hugh B. Brown--"bring us your 
best thinking''--to conclude that, as Church 
leaders make decisions and receive revelation 


He said they should have had the intelli- 


Irene recounted an incident from 


of us at the“grass roots” 
provide our leaders with 
an accurate understanding 
of our questions and 
concerns. 





The conclusions of Irene's paper can profit- 
ably be brought to bear on the questions raised 
by Linda Wilcox's important contribution to the 
symposium, "'The Mormon Concept of a Mother in 
Heaven: An Overview."' In this paper, Linda 
simply compiled and presented all of the histor- 
ical evidence she could find about the develop- 
ment of our understanding of our Mother in 
Heaven. The concept was extant prior to Joseph 
Smith. The Gnostic texts of the First Century 
A.D. make reference to a Mother in Heaven; 
however, by 200 A.D. all texts pertaining to 
her were eliminated, and by the end of the 
sorting out, all feminine images were removed 
as well. Linda mentioned Mary Baker Eddy's 
concept of a Father-Mother God, and the fact 
that some early sects worshipped a Trinity com- 
posed of the Father, Mother, and Son. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton wrote that the verse in Genesis 
which says "Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness" implies both a Father and Mother, 
as both males and females were created. (A very 
similar comment was made by Joseph Fielding 
Smith years later.) This conclusion further 
implies that a female was involved in the 
process of creation. 


In Mormon thought, the concept of a Mother 
in Heaven was taught to Eliza R. Snow and possi- 
bly to other women by Joseph Smith. Eliza, 
being the poet, recorded the concept in what is 
now the lyric of the LDS hymn, "Oh My Father." 
That poem was originally titled "Invocation 
for the Eternal Father und Mother," and one of 
the worthy brethren, in commenting on it, said 
"That is a revelation, though it was given us 
by a woman." This poem by Eliza R. Snow is the 
most important single source of information 
about our Mother in Heaven in the Church. One 
discovery Linda made in her research is that 
there is no direct scriptural basis for the 
doctrine. 


During the rest of the 19th century and into 
the 20th, there are very few references by 
Church leaders to a Mother in Heaven, although 
there are some oblique ones, as in Brigham 
Young's statement, "God created man as we create 
our children," implying that Deity consists of 
both man and woman. 


The concept of a Mother 
in Heaven was taught to 
Eliza R. Snow. . . by~ 
Joseph Smith. 





Since the 1930s increasing emphasis has been 
placed on the role of LDS women as mothers, and 
the terms "eternal motherhood" or "everlasting 
motherhood" have been stressed. Linda quoted 
many Church leaders, including Melvin J. Ballard, 
Dean Ellsworth, H. Burke Peterson, Neal A. Max- 
well, and President Spencer W. Kimball as they 
expressed their conceptualizations of a Heavenly 
Mother. She noted that our human understanding 
of women and their roles is projected onto our 
image of our Mother in Heaven; for example, she 


is often characterized as the producer of spirits, 


corresponding to the importance we place on 
motherhood in the Church, and she is described 
as queenly and elegant, corresponding to the 


characteristics of the woman on a pedestal, the 


position where women are traditionally placed in 
Mormon thought. 


Linda also examined the impact of the doctrine 
of polygamy on our understanding of a Heavenly 
Mother. That there may be many Mothers in Heaven 
is expressed by this current Mormon joke: Wife: 
What do you think our Mother in Heaven thinks of 
polygamy? Husband: Which one? Linda also de- 
scribed a chart from LDS Seminary materials 
which, in explaining the origin of our spirits, 
showed that they were created by Heavenly Father 
(capitalized) and a heavenly mother (lower case). 


Orson Pratt said, "It is lawful to worship the 
King of Heaven, but not the Queen of Heaven." 
But Linda discussed the need that many--both 
men and women--have felt for a Mother to worship, 
a "nurturing presence" in Godhood. And evidently, 
the desire to know more of our Mother in Heaven 
is growing in the Church. In last year's Eliza 
R. Snow poetry contest, sponsored by the Relief 
Society, for the first time many entries were 
received which used as their subject our Mother 
in Heaven. Recent poems in Sunstone (by Linda 
Sillitoe) and Exponent Ir (by Lisa Bolin Hawkins) 
have also dealt with Her. Linda concluded her 
paper by identifying the "vague sense" arising 
throughout the Church, especially felt by us 
women, that we don't know enough about our 
Heavenly Mother, and by expressing our common 
yearning to know more, 





The desire to know more 
of our Mother in Heaven 
iS growing in the Church. 





Grethe Peterson's response to Linda's paper 
was also very important. She expressed that 
she herself had received a witness of the exis- 
tence of a Heavenly Mother, and as she has 
shared her experience with others, they have 
told her of similar manifestations. She spoke 
of the reluctance women have felt in making 
public comments about our Mother in Heaven. 
related our rising concern with our Heavenly 
Mother to the women's movement, noting the 
increasing need we feel "'to understand our 
identity and continuity." She asked why, if 
there is evidence of a Mother in Heaven in our 
theology, there is no evidence of Her in our 
Church: "For reasons unknown to us at this 
time, or for reasons which have not been ex- 
plored, she remains at the edge of our religious 
consciousness."' Grethe asked again why this is 
the case: "Is earth not Her sphere? Have we 
become too insensitive to hear a feminine 
voice?" Finally, Grethe affirmed that we do 
have a vehicle for further understanding of 
our Mother in Heaven--"personal and continuing 
revelation." 


CHave we become too 
insensitive to hear 
a feminine voice ? 


She 


As Irene's paper indicated, it is likely that 
such revelation will only be received as we at 
the "grass roots" desire it, seek it through 
prayer and study, and honestly let our leaders 
know of our need for further understanding. 
Irene emphasized the personal responsibility 
we each have to bring about revelation; surely 
the women of the Church are the ones with the 
greatest concern here, as our understanding of 
our Heavenly Mother impinges on our understanding 
of our potential eternal selves. These two 
papers together teach us that it is time for 
those of us who care deeply about this matter to 
share our insights and feelings with each other, 
and to be open with our leaders as we seek the 
revelation we need about our Eternal Mother and 
her importance in our lives. 


Susan Howe 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 


The full text of Linda Wilcox's paper will 
Sub- 


Note: 
be printed in the next issue of Sunstone. 


scriptions are $12.00 and are available from 
Sunstone, Box 2272, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 
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CWhere Is “Esther ? 


“Where is the Book of Esther anyway?" she ask- 
ed airily--expecting no response. The women at 
the shower chuckled and then listened as she 
moved on to more comfortable ground, speaking 
authoritatively on the challenges of coping with 
a two-year old. 


Parenting is important--vitally important. _We 
need all the help, encouragement and sound advice 
we can get. As conscientious mothers, we strive 
to "stimulate" our children, help them acquire 
reading readiness skills, become socially well- 
adjusted, functioning, independent adults. We 
work hard to prepare them for the world that is 
waiting. Yet it seems so much time, energy and 
emphasis is given to prepare them for this life 
that we leave them to find out about the next 
alone. 

A general lack of concern for and interest in 
the scriptures, for example, denies our children 
of their rightful heritage: mothers who not only 


have an intuitive sense of right and wrong, but 
also a sound knowledge of and familiarity with 
sacred writings--women who have taken the time 
to ponder deeply and come to understand the 
things of the spirit--women of God. Our chil- 
dren should have the advantage of a personal tu- 
tor in spiritual matters, a qualified teacher of 
the gospel, available to them as a resource and 
guide, someone who has not only dutifully read 
the words of the Lord, but has hungered and 
thirsted after them. 


The Sons of Helaman had such mothers. As they 
marched to battle, Ms they never had fought, 
yet they did not fear death; and they did think 
more upon the liberty of their fathers than they 
did upon their lives; yea, they had been taught 
by their mothers, that if they did not doubt, 

God would deliver them. And they rehearsed unto 
me the words of their mothers saying: We do not 
doubt our mothers knew it." (Alma 56:47-48) 


How often do we women in the Church abdicate 
our responsibility to know the scriptures-- 
deferring to the Priesthood in Sunday School 
classes perhaps? (They went on missions, after 
all.) We stand back, waiting passively for in- 
struction, expecting to be spiritually fed with 
little effort on our part. Our children suffer. 
And so do we. We must take our rightful places 
beside--not behind--the Priesthood. Can we give 
the doctrinal talks in Church and leave the fami- 
ly background information to the men for a 
change? We should teach adult Sunday School 
classes. We should stand as witnesses for Christ 
because we know, not only because we intuitively 
believe. When a child comes to us to ask where 
the Book of Esther is, how good it would be for 
us to respond, "I know where it is and I know 
what is in it. Sit with me and we can talk about 
it." 

Michele Erekson 
Wheaton, Illinois 


The Challenges of and to Sistermhood 


While the modern day feminist movement has 
made great strides towards equal opportunity 
and freedom of choice, it has had some unfor- 
tunate side effects. For many of the more rad- 
ical feminists, freedom of choice has come to 
mean freedom to work outside the home and free- 
dom from the responsibilities of motherhood and/ 
or marriage. Women who have chosen more trad- 
itional roles sometimes feel worthless or un- 
important. People wonder what is "wrong" with 
someone who is satisfied Staying at home and 
raising a family. 


Mormon women find in the Church refuge from 
some of these feelings of inadequacy. Leaders 
extol the traditional virtues and responsibili- 
ties of "womanhood." Marriage, motherhood, and 
family life are established as ideals. 


However, this emphasis 
hood has not been without 
effects either. Marriage 
ly that many single women may feel left out and 
resentful. Couples who choose to delay having 
children or who choose to limit the size of their 
families are suspect. Mothers who work outside 
the home, for whatever reason, are often viewed 
as selfishly pursuing luxuries or worse yet, 
“self-fulfillment." 


of traditional woman- 
its unfortunate side 
is advocated so intense- 


This situation leads me to believe that the 
most serious challenge facing Mormon women, now 
and in the future, will not be decisions regard- 
ing whether to marry or stay married, whether to 
have children or how many to have, or questions 
concerning careers and employment outside of 
the home--although these decisions will con- 
tinue to be difficult and important ones. Rather, 
the principal issue which we must resolve is 
whether Mormon women have the ability to rise 
above their seeming differences to forge the 
kind of "sisterhood'' which will enable us to as- 
sist each other in reaching our eternal, yet 
individual goals. 


Feminists and traditional Mormon women have 
an important characteristic in common. Both 
groups are striving for acceptance and support 
regarding the personal decisions they have made. 
Indeed, the need for social acceptance is so 
strongly felt that differences among group 
members in opinions, decisions, and lifestyles 
generally are not tolerated. Diversity threat- 


ens the integrity of both the individual and 
the group. 


Some examples of this intolerance of dif- 
ferences have occurred in the Church during the 
past several years. One sister, who does not 
reside in the Chicago area, was released from her 
stake calling because she had returned to school 
part-time and was leaving her youngest child 
with a babysitter several mornings each week. 
Rumor has it that a well-meaning Church leader 
in her ward believed that any woman who would 
selfishly desert home to return to school must 
be a supporter of the Equal Rights Amendment and 
therefore not worthy of such a calling. 


Less dramatic are two discussions that have 
taken place during recent Relief Society lessons 
I have attended. During a lesson concerning 
worldly influences and working mothers, one 
member of the class pointed out that the yearly 


Chicago area median family income was about 
$19,000. Since it seemed clear that such a high 
income level was due, in part, to a substantial 
proportion of families with two or more incomes, 
the class member surmised that economic reali- 
ties could exert extremely strong pressure on 
single wage earner families at some point in the 
future. Such families could lose the eco- 

nomic race with the non-Mormon Joneses of the 
world by so much that even providing basic ne- 
cessities might become difficult. 


I believe that the class member's original 
point was intended to be informational ‘and was 
not intended to imply in any way a normative 
judgment that all or even some women should 
work outside the home. However, a young mother 
in the class responded with a fair amount of 
vitriol, indicating that she was sure she 
could always live on whatever her husband 
brought home. Several other women then jumped 
in to defend traditional stay-at-home mother- 
hood. The original point that staying home may 
create perceived or actual economic hardship 
was lost along the way. 


On another more recent occasion, Brigham 
Young's statement regarding women's obligation to 
"enlarge their sphere of usefulness to the bene- 
fit of society" by studying a variety of "branches 
of knowledge (see Discourses of Brigham Young, 
pp. 216-17) was read to support the concept of 
preparing oneself now for the possibility that 
one might not remain married or that one's chil- 
dren will someday leave home. In response, again 
came a rather lively defense of women who choose 
to stay home rather than to seek outside employ- 
ment. Once more, the original point was lost 
while the women in the group defended their 
personal decisions and patted one another on 
the back for making those decisions. 


In each of these Relief Society lesson in- 
cidents, it seemed clear that the non-employed 
mothers in the group would not or could not tol- 
erate individual diversity. Their need for ap- 
proval regarding their own behavior and decisions 
severely limited their ability to be sensitive 
to the fact that women who had arrived at dif- 
ferent decisions needed to be loved and accept- 
ed by their fellow sisters as well. 


While each of the above examples invoived in- 
dividuals who tend to conform to the typical Mor- 
mon view of marriage, family, and motherhood, 
and their insensitivity towards and intolerance 
of those who by choice or chance have a some- 
what different viewpoint, the roles could have 
been--and occasionally are--reversed. One 
can only speculate as to the reasons many women 


-in the church continue to feel it necessary to 


justify their decisions and to strive for con- 
formity at the expense of others' feelings. 
Their attitudes probably stem from reactions to 
their perceptions of society's views (whether 

it be "Church" society or society at large) and 
to the resulting pressures on their chosen life- 
styles. 


What so greatly concerns me about the sit- 
uation I have just described is my growing aware- 
ness of the same divisiveness within the Church 
that we see among women outside of the Church. 

It is probably acceptable if the Phyllis Schlaflys 


and the Betty Friedans of the world do not have 
the same goals. However, if we as Mormons and 
Mormon women are to succeed in creating a Zion, 
we must be united in common purpose. 


How can we rise above our differences? 
There are and will continue to be Mormon women 
who are single and who are married, who are mothers 
and who are non-mothers, who work and who do not, 
who have large families and who have small fam- 
ilies, who have small children and whose families 
are grown. This would be true even if every wom- 
an who could were to choose to have as many 
children as possible and were to further choose 
to spend full time at home being a mother. 

Is it possible to meld the existing divers- 
ity into a single, strong sisterhood? I be- 
lieve it is; but we will have to ferret out 
the essential goals we share and begin to ask 
ourselves different questions. The key questions 
for each of us might become: 


*What kinds of things should I be doing to 
ensure my own eternal salvation? 


*How can I as a sister in the gospel help 
other sisters achieve eternal salvation? 


We know, for example, that we all ought to be 
reading the scriptures, praying, doing genealogy, 
fulfilling church callings, being of service 
to others, learning to be good parents, keep- 
ing journals--the list goes on ad infinitum. 

We also know that our ability to do any one 
of these things effectively depends on two 
factors: time and motivation. 


Could we increase our abilities to ac- 
complish these tasks if we sat down together 
and thought about how we could help each other? 
For example, could we make some observations 
about what makes reading the scriptures dif- 
ficult if one is (a) a non-employed mother of 
young children with a husband; (b) an employed 
mother of young children with a husband; (c) 

a single woman with no children; (d) a single 
woman with children; (e) a married woman whose 
children are grown--without being judgmental? 
Could we then proceed from there to help one 
another design scripture reading programs that 
fit each individual woman's circumstances and 
then encourage one another to follow the pro- 
grams? If it were difficult for a particular 
woman to accomplish the task alone, could we 
see our way clear to assist her by helping to 
clear the obstacles that stand in her way, 
rather than condemning her for not conforming 
to our own ideas of acceptable behavior? Could 
we apply the same principles to other goals 

we have in common and help each other reach 
them? 


Can we cease to contend one with another 
because of the circumstances we find our- 
selves in by choice or by chance, and focus 
instead on our common goals? Can we grasp and 
hold on to the spirit of sisterhood, or will 
we, like the world's women, continue to stress 
our outward differences and strive for conform- 
ity at the expense of each other and perhaps 
our very eternal salvation? 

Holly O'Neil Andrus 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Joyce Smith is a founder of Pro-Family, 
a Chicago-based organization Supporting the 
preservation of traditional family life and 
Values. The Pro-Family idea was sparked by 
a concern over the possible ramifications 
of the proposed Equal Rights Amendment, and, 
as interest in this and other issues poten- 
tially affecting the family has increased, 
the organization has grown from a local en- 
deavor to one counting membership in several 
areas of the country. The following inter- 
view with Joyce concerns itself with motiva- 
tions behind the founding of Pro-Family, its 
Purposes, and feelings she has about involve- 
ment in community and national issues touching 
the family. Ellen Sorensen, current president 
of Pro-Family, joined Joyce for the interview. 


Interviewer: 
you, Joyce? 


How has your background influenced 


Joyce: I'm from Wisconsin. I was born and raised 
on a farm. I have only brothers, so I grew up in 
a man's world. I've never felt any sense of dis- 
crimination. I was one of a group of people who 
did what needed to be done on a farm. I was 
never treated differently just because I was a 
girl. I never felt that I could not accomplish 
things because I was a girl. I was expected to 

do the same things everyone else in the family 
did. 


As a kid, I always wanted to help people. 
I attended BYU and majored in social work with 
a minor in psychology. After I graduated, I went 
to work as a social worker in Utah and later in 
North Carolina. 


Interviewer: 
politics? 


How did-you become involved in 


Joyce: E.R.A. is really where I got started. 

A friend from the Church approached me and said 
that she was concerned about the E.R.A. and 
wondered if I'd like to get together with her 
and do something. I suggested two other peo- 
ple whom she called. There were four of us 

who sat down together and said, "Well, what 

can we do?'! 


I didn't know a thing about the E.R.A., really. 
We were involved in a book club at the time. 
One of the books we read was The Feminine Mys- 
tique by Betty Friedan. It bothered a lot of us. 
Even though I thought that she presented excel- 
lent arguments against the kinds of discrimina- 
tion that women face, I felt that the solutions 
she had didn't fit the problems she described. 
(Maybe my first feeling about the women's move- 
ment came through reading that book.) Interest- 
ingly enough, all of the women who were in the 
book club are involved in this organization now. 


Interviewer: Was your involvement with your fam- 
ily one reason that you’ weren't aware of what was 
going on with the E.R.A.? 


Jouce: No, Sure, I'm raising kids and I am in- 
volved in my family, but I'm the kind of person 
who always has some kind of outside pursuit. 

If I weren't working in the women's movement, 
I'd be doing something else. I've always had 
community interests or hobbies. 


Interviewer: So how did you get started? 
Where did you begin? 


Joyce: You don't do it all at once. It's 

a process of study. I went to the library and 
looked up feminism, women, women's movement, and 
E.R.A. I brought the books home that had to do 
with those subjects and did some reading. This 
probably was a good education. I-think that if 
you spend some time in the library and study what 
feminists want and what they feel the E.R.A. will 
do for them, it's a real eye opener, I didn't 
agree with all of the things that they expected 
it to do for them. 


Interviewer: With all the information avail- 
able now, is going to the library the best way 
to become informed, or would a person just be- 
come confused? 


Joyce: I don't think so. I don't think there 

is confusion about the facts-if you go to the li- 
braries. There is confusion as far as emotional 
issues are concerned, but we have basic agree- 
ment about facts, almost right down the line. 

The solutions are what differ. 


Interviewer: If someone just subscribes to the 
Pro-Family newsletter, are they receiving enough 
information, or do they need to go to the library 
and do extensive personal research? 
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Joyce: They shouldn't depend on Pro-Family 
alone. There are other good sources. Most of 
What you get in the library is feminist lit- 
erature. Not much anti-E.R.A. literature is 
available in the libraries. Maybe it's be- 
cause we haven't put it there, but they've 

been working for a lot longer than we have, 

They knew what results they wanted from the 

a long time ago, back in 1971 and before. 


Interviewer: It's interesting that, rather than 
Supporting anti-E.R.A. efforts already begun, you 
formed your own group. How did you do this? 


Ellen: The first thing we did was Start a news- 
letter. The first newsletter included things 
like how to write a letter to your Congress- 
men, what the addresses were of the Illinois 
House and Senate, the U.S. House and Senate, 
and this kind of general information on how to 
be an involved citizen. I think we started in 
that area, and the organization evolved as 
people looked for somebody as a source of 
motivation and organization. We started out 
with an information network. 


Joyce: We had no idea that it would grow 
to be as big as it is. 

Interviewer: How big is Pro-Family? 

Ellen: We're in the process of forming four new 
chapters, so we are somewhere between fifteen 
and twenty chapters, with anywhere from three 

to fifty in each chapter. Our total member- 
ship is at least 300 or 400. There are chapters 
in Florida and interested people in Iowa and 
Wisconsin. We haven't helped them organize 
anything. They've done it on their own and 
called themselves Pro-Family. 


Interviewer: Are most of the members LDS? 
yce: No, definitely not. 
Ellen: The Board itself is LDS. Some of the 


advisors are LDS and some aren't. Some chapter 
presidents aren't. As far as our political ac- 
tion is concerned, in the realm of lobbying or 
working for candidates or any of those things, 
we act entirely independent of the Church. 


Ellen: That's true. As an organization, we 
can't endorse one candidate over another. 


Joyce: But as an organization we can report 
a candidate's voting record, and we've done 
that. 


Ellen: I feel the need to clarify that we are 
not an LDS Church organization. Many of our 
members would be offended if there was any im- 
plication that we were. Some people who work 
very closely with us as advisors to our Board 
are not LDS. We don't receive funds from the 
Church. 


interviewer: In several years, when the E.R.A. 
is either passed or defeated, do you see your- 
selves continuing to educate people? 


Joyce: Yes, I think so. The women's movement 
won't end and their goals won't just stop be- 
cause the E.R.A. hasn't passed, if in fact it 
doesn't. 
Interviewer: What other things do you address 
yourself to? 


Ellen: We're very concerned about the high 
rate of abortion. People are being desen- 
sitized to the value of life, to the value of 
having, giving, loving, feeling. People are 
learning to reject their families and to be 
selfish. There's a movement in our country 
towards egalitarianism where every individual -- 
man, woman and child--in the eyes of the law 

is equal, rather than looking at people in 
family units. We've been very concerned about 
the children's rights movements. There are 
laws that have been passed in Illinois and 

the United States that provide for medical 

and emotional care for children without par- 
ental knowledge or consent. We've taken an 
active role in trying to educate people on this. 
There are court decisions that involve the rights 
and responsibilities of parents with regard 

to their children, and we've been very inter- 
ested in following these decisions and making 
people aware of them. We have been concerned 
with all of the laws and court decisions that 
we see as relating to the family, not just 
E.R.A. 


Joyce: Just recently, we have been involved 


in the White House Conference on Families. We 


have two Pro-Family members who will be delegates. 





Interviewer: How do you get your information? 
Ellen: We subscribe to several different news- 
letters. There are a couple of Washington-based 
groups--"'Family Protection Report" and "The 
Right to Life Newsletter." 


Joyce: We also subscribe to the "Phyllis Schlaf- 
ley Report" and the "Pro-Family Forum Newsletter" 
from Texas. We get information from legislative 
sources and sources for pro-E.R.A. literature like 
the N.O.W. papers and the Illinois Women's Agenda. 


We've tried to set up telephone trees so 
we can inform chapter presidents on things that 
are current and need some action. We cooperate 
with other organizations and share information. 
We have worked with some of the most wonderful 
people. We would have never had contact with 
them if we hadn't gotten involved in this. I 
have gained a much Stronger appreciation for 
people in other churches, and for the sincerity 
of people on both sides of the issue. It has 
been an exciting experience to meet people from 
all over the U.S. at some of the conferences 
we've gone to. The people who want to be in- 
volved with us are, almost every one, God- 
fearing people. They're people who pray, people 
who know that God is interested in the affairs 
of His children, and that He can make a dif- 
ference. It doesn't matter what religion they 
are, they have the same feelings that we do. 
It's good to work with them and feel the strengths 
that they have. 


Interviewer: What limitations do you feel you 
have? 
Joyce: Our money comes from contributions and 


the subscription to the Pro-Family newletter is 
$5.00 per year. We are very limited fund-wise. 
I think we do very well with what we have though. 


Ellen: We haven't spent money on massive media 
campaigns or anything like that. We have really 
tried to communicate information, and that isn't 
an expensive thing to do. We research something, 
write up our conclusions, print them up and then 
pass it out. We go around and talk to people and 
that's not extremely expensive either. I think 
our limitations have. been more in terms of the 
number of people involved--the number of people 
we have as speakers, for example. You can only 
spread yourself so thin. 


The very first time I spoke was out 

in Aurora, Illinois. I don't even know how we 
got to speak out there! It really frightened 
me to speak because I had never spoken on the 
E.R.A. before, and I was not that knowledgeable. 
I had my list of things in front of me, and if 

I had been asked any questions I'd probably have 
died! The fascinating thing was that one of the 
men in that meeting was a minister from one of 
the churches there. I don't know what church 
he was from, but he came up to me and said, "Do 
you realize that this is a moral issue? Why 
didn't you hit harder on the fact that it is?" 
It hadn't hit me that the things that I was 
saying were in the area of moral issues. It 

was just what I thought might happen if the 
E.R.A. passed. He said, "I think that my 
church should know more about this, but it 

has come out officially for the E.R.A." He 
felt, like he had to present both sides, so he 
organized a meeting with people from both 

sides in his church. 


Joyce: 


Interviewer: Are you able to evaluate how 
effective you are? 


Joyce: Often we can't tell. When we suggest that 
the readers write to their legislators about 
some issue in the newsletter, we don't know 
if they do it or not.- When we ask people 

to go down to Springfield, we can count the 
number of carloads. If we have a convention, 
we can see the number of people that come. 
Sometimes we have received letters from leg- 
islators, expressing appreciation for hearing 
our side of things and telling us that they 
are willing to do whatever they can to help 
this movement. 


Interviewer: Sometimes women in the Church are 
afraid to reach out to other areas because they 
feel that their families will suffer. How have 
you managed to do so much outside the home and 
keep up your family responsibilities? 


Joyce: I think that we need to be organized. 
Women have so many modern conveniences today 
that there is no good reason for them not to 
be organized and be involved in other things 
besides being at home with their children. 
I have six children and I am busy all day. 
I could involve myself more doing all the 
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cont. 


little things. You stretch things out to the 
time that you have available. If I have a small 
amount of time available, I'ma little whirl- 
wind of activity because I have other things 
that I want to accomplish too. 

Interviewer: How does your husband fit into 
the picture? 


Joyce: 1 think our husbands recognize the need 
we have as women to be involved in things other 
than just the home. My husband recognizes that 
I would be doing something, anyway, and since 
this is a worthwhile cause, he doesn't stop me 
from doing it. 


I'm glad for this opportunity. It gives 
me a diversion from my family duties and it 
makes me appreciate my family when I come 
home. It makes me want to do quality things 
with them, things that are just really fun 
for us as a family. 


Interviewer: Knowing what you do now, would 
you do it again? 


Joyce: Well, I realize now how much time it takes 


but, yes, I'd do it again. 


Cynthia Lippincott 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mima Kearl 

Cicero, Illinois 








When I was seventeen, and had the world 

by the tail, and knew it all, I thought that 
being over forty meant the ultimate in dull- 
ness and mediocrity. The two words that epit- 
omized that stage of life were "'matronly" and 
"middle-aged,'' and I was determined never to 
reach a time when either of them could be ap- 
plied to me--but of course, I did. 


I'm still not fond of the term "matronly"; 
it raises images of overweight and girdles 
with stays, even today. But "middle-age" is 
definitely here. Pogo, Walt Kelly's comic 
strip character, once said: "We have met 
the enemy and he is us." Once I discovered 
that the "enemy'"' was only me and my precon- 
ceived ideas, I realized that middle-age 
is not half bad--and now I'm even enjoying it! 


Lots of experts on middle-age warn us about 


the traumas of menopause and the resulting changes 


in appearance, about the sadness that comes 
when the children leave the nest, about the loss 
of identity, and even about the need to expect 
less out of life. Consequently, I approached 
my middle years with fear and trembling--when- 
ever I had time to think about them. Once in 

a while a startling little thought would tiptoe 
across the back of my mind: "Maybe it's going 
to be okay after all--maybe, somehow, it will 
even be fun!" But how could that be? There 
were so many hurdles to jump: menopause, the 
empty nest, and my own identity crisis. 


No one had warned me about the highest hurdle 
of all. I ran into that one when I discovered 
the true definition of "middle-age" during some 
difficult years when my teenagers were charging 
full-tilt into life at exactly the same time 
that my parents were becoming completely over- 
whelmed by it. Middle-age means the age when 
you are "in the middle''--when you are between 
the generations and have to stretch yourself 
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NIGHT PASSAGE ‘>= 


I am again behind in my journal. Five days 
to reconstruct. ‘Brushed by self-reproach," I 
am primed for finishing tonight. 


Difficult to think during the day beyond 
the laundry and dishes. What a dreary record 
to leave of my days on earth. Five days of 
housework, meal preparation, phone calls, 
shopping, church assignments. Ah, work, "an 
important part of the Lord's eternal plan," 
ennobling to the soul, "a divine punishment 
for sin.’ My guilt increases when, after a 
night of stitchery, I cannot rise before eleven. 
An eighth day, an extra Monday, would help. 
One to recuperate from Church, another to work 
on projects. 


Last night I made bread. After punching 
the dough down for its second rise, I forgot 
about it until ten this morning. I think it 
was the smell of yeast that awakened me. Jean 
said that it's difficult to-ruin a batch of 
bread dough, but I have disproved the theory 
on several occasions. 


My stitchery of three months is almost 
finished although it has reached the indepen- 
dent state when I, no longer the creator but 
the servant, continue to stitch as it dictates 
until it pronounces "Done."' No neatly printed 
guide declaring "Stop at X."" The design is 
living, exciting, and draws my thought fre- 
quently throughout the day. I have disciplined 
myself to sew on it only at night or nothing 


MIDDLESCENCE 


thin enough to meet two entirely different sets 
of needs. One hand must wave caution to a 
child who wants to jump into life too eagerly, 
while the other must comfort an elder who wants 
to withdraw from life's confusion and pain. 

The tension that results from being pulled 

in two directions makes you wonder if you can 
keep going without snapping. 


If I had a trauma over menopause, it simply 
got lost in the shuffle and left only a mild 
feeling of release. Our nest did empty out, 
but only after it was nearly ready to burst 
apart from overcrowding. If I had an identity 
crisis, it only lasted long enough for me to 
reverse roles with my aging parents, who now 
needed me to take care of them. 


Perhaps the realities sound worse than my 
teenage fears of middle-age--or "'middlescence," 
as one wit named it, comparing it to the stormy 
years of adolescence--but I have to admit that 
it has never been dull! Even now that I am 
past the rough launching and ten years into my 
voyage, I can't say that the trip has ever been 


dull. Along the way, I found a treasure that 
I never expected to find: time--whole blocks 
of it! The discovery threw me off balance for 


a while; after so many years of having to make 
do with only tiny bits, or none at all, I didn't 
know how to handle such big chunks. But time 

is delicious--too good to waste even when you're 
rich with it. Some of my middle-age peers have 
gone back to school, some have blossomed in 
business, some do volunteer work. The world 

has opened up to us now that we have time to 
enjoy it. 


I have found time to strengthen personal 
relationships. There is time to pursue new 
acquaintances and re-establish old friend- 
ships. The children who depended on us so 
much just a few years ago no longer need our 





else would be accomplished, but I have day- 
dreams of working on it in sunlight, sitting 
on the front porch, a public declaration of my 
intent. 


What is more beautiful than the back of a 
child's neck? Tonight after story time, 
Natasha sat on my lap quietly for a brief 
moment as I traced the soft, golden hair 
growing in gentle patterns over her delicate 
neck. Exceeded in beauty only by a sleeping 
child. 


Dear Kent, a patient man, retreats first to 
his basement office, then to bed; I to the 


night. He understands my need for night. How 
wonderful the night. Time seems timeless at 
night. Quiet but for sleeping sounds of breath- 


ing and dream talk. Rather than an extra Mon- 
day, perhaps an extra night--or two. The cat, 
my silent companion, prefers to settle on my 
stitchery but knowing that's forbidden, curls 
up on the chair and watches me with her ears. 


The sky has turned to violet. Promising 
myself as to a correspondent to write again 
soon, more promptly than before, with daily 
news and progress, I forgive the missing en- 
tries. I'll retire now and fall asleep easily, 
Kent's warmth a comforting welcome home. 


Judith Busse 
Chicago, Illinois 


constant help, now that they are adults, but 
there is an entirely new level of friendship 
and love between us to be explored and enjoy- 
ed. There are grandchildren, too, to know 

and love. Our nest may have emptied out, but _ 
it has not been abandoned; besides the original 
pair who stay and enjoy it year ‘round, all its 
former inhabitants migrate back according to 
the season, bringing new members of the flock 
with them. 


In this unhurried atmosphere, our marriage 
has become a truly one-to-one relationship. 
Now we can talk about anything we want for as 
long as we want without interruption. We can 
laugh together at things that only the two of 
us understand, and never have to explain away 
the humor. We can take a five-week vacation 
anywhere, stopping--or not stopping--to look 
at the scenery as we will. In five minutes, 
we can decide to go away for the whole day, 
and all we have to do is close the door be- 
hind us. 


The experts were wrong if they thought that 
I would feel I was getting less from life dur- 
ing my middle years. In fact, life seems richer 
and fuller every day. I have a new, but satisfy- 
ing identity now that I have time to explore new 
interests. 


Sometimes I look back at the adolescent me 
and smile a little. I would not want to go back 
and start through it again, nor would I trade 
away a single experience. I may not feel that 
I have the world by the tail any more, and I 
may feel that I know less than I used to, but 
life has yet to get the best of me. And who 
knows? If old-age is anything like middle-age, 
maybe I have yet to get the best of life! 


Helen Talbert 
Bourbonnais, Illinois 
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Frugal Housewife 





On Becoming a Househusband 


It would be nice if I could write that I have 
become a "househusband" to assuage the guilt I 
feel over men's collective repression and exploita- 
tion of women during the past six thousand years, 
but that is not true. It's not that I have avoid- 
ed guilt--I've been suffering from my first read- 
ing of Susan Brownmiller's Against our Will: Men, 
Women, and Rape for nearly four years--bv€ the 
real reason for my becoming a househusbarnd was 
our need for money. I had been tending our three 
children during Joyce's twenty or so working 
hours each week since a three-week illness last 
July had ended my two-day career with the Chicago 
Transit Authority. I was gaining full status as a 
child-carer in our apartment building babysitting 
co-op, and one or two women in the Branch were 
slowly accepting me as a kind of male sister 
(read "active parent"), when I received a re- 
search grant for next fall which covered all ex- 
penses for ten months' research--except for trans- 
Porting my family to Pakistan. Believe me, when 
you need to save a few thousand dollars in short 
order, you don't call on me, a graduate student 
in cultural anthropology, you call on Joyce. 
Joyce, in addition to being my wife and the moth- 
er of our three children, is a computer pro- 
grammer/analyst, a profession which is in de- 
mand even in time of double-digit inflation. So 
Joyce took on an additional half-time consulting 
job, and I doubled my child-care responsibilities. 


Before concluding that my decision to tend 
our children rather than make day care arrange- 
ments was based on higher principles, consider 
the cost of a full-time sitter for three chil- 
dren. At $3.50 per hour, the total cost of child 
care would have been nearly $600.00 a month. To 
cite any principles other than economics would 
be stretching the truth, to say the least. 


But making the decision to be a househusband 
did not mean it could be pulled off with ease. 


I Was an Over-Thirty Primipara 


I think my Honda station wagon might have 
been appropriate as a time capsule for the 
fast food of the 70's. It is, so they say, 
air tight and compact, and could easily be 
buried in the sand dunes of Indiana for future 
generations to uncover, unlock, and examine. 


During much of the 70's I was working on the 
south and west sides of Chicago, and as I drove, 
I ate, discarding cellophane wrappers, slurpee 
cups, styrofoam burger boxes, and wads of waxed 
paper dotted with chocolate frosting onto the 
floor of my car. I would rattle around for 
months with an immense collection of empties-- 
cans and bottles which listed, depending upon 
the hour of purchase, whether that particular 
drink had been hazardous to my health. I guess 
you might say that I lived on the nutritional 
fringe, popping creamy custard-filled delights 
into my mouth while I was stopped in rush-hour 
traffic on the Eisenhower Expressway. 


During this same period, my kitchen cupboards 
resembled the floor of my car--packets of soy 
sauce from Takee-Outee were thrown together 
with plastic-wrapped forks from Kentucky Fried 
Chicken; Pringles New Fangled Potato Chips from 
Procter & Gamble were piled on top of Twinkies 
from Hostess. Real food entered our home as re- 
productions on postcards from Les Halles or on 
the Rosen's Rye Bread sign we hang over our sink. 


When my mother came to visit, she would tape 
recipes to my pillow, hoping that, after I had 
slept with my nose to the newsprint, I would 
Tise early, put on a lace-trimmed model's coat, 
grab the closest whisk, and rush. to the kitchen 
to whip up a mushroom omelet--or at least a 
scrambled egg. I never did. I would more 
likely drive to our local all night pantry to 
replenish our year's supply of food on a stick. 
We lived like this for twelve years. 


The other day, however, I did rise early, and 
was surprised to note that no sticky wrappers 
Tustled under my feet as I shuffled without lace 
trim to the kitchen and found actual . . . FOOD. 
Yessiree, folks, there it was, food like on those 
postcards: apricots, apples, bananas and--get 


this--a loaf of whole wheat bread on the counter. 
I quickly pulled open the freezer door and notic- 


ed all the vegetables lined up--yellow, green, 
yellow, green, yellow, green. Not only was "yo- 
gurt," once useful to me only as a Scrabble word, 
spelled out with magnetic letters on a door, but 
the real stuff was spilled all over the kitchen 
table. Green beans were lying idly on a plate, 
as if someone had actually been eating them the 
night before. Baby food jars, similar to those 





Dave Beer with Sarah, Doug, Emily 


Much to my surprise, the liberal chic of the 
idea, even when sustained by approving glances 
from people I met on the street, did not vacuum 
any rugs or wash out any messy diapers. Nor did 
watching the Cub games on T.V. Even when I took 
my children along to interview Branch members for 
callings, the housework remained. Needless to 
Say, I am in awe of that mythical housewife who 
not only keeps an immaculate house, but also 
keeps track of five soap opera plots and spends 
four hours on the phone each day. 


Speaking of the phone, it took me three weeks 
to realize what the long cord connecting it to 
the wall was for. During that period, which I 
refer to as my "initiation," the books were re- 
moved from our yellow bookcase twice daily, the 
photograph album was stripped clean four times, 
numerous powdery white kitchen substances (re- 
sembling sugar) were tasted and then deposited 
on the floor, and half of the kitchen utensils 
mysteriously disappeared. 


But I survived the initiation, and even man- 
aged to magnify my cooking skills a bit--after 


that had once so conveniently held my “mixed 
paints, were now on a shelf in the cupboard-- 
filled with things like creamed spinach, peaches, 
and High Protein Meat Dinner. I hastily opened 
the refrigerator door, and there, in the spot 
where I used to keep my A & W Root Beer and my 
Estee Lauder astringent, was a pitcher of apple 
juice! Then I remembrred--it all came back to 
me. In that room upstairs where I had once 
stored my scuba gear, ball gowns, and sports un- 
derwear, waS our one-year old son, Adam. 


I then sat down in the yogurt and began think- 
ing about all that had happened during the year 
we seemed to have begun eating green beans. I 
did recall that Adam, our first child, had been 
born when I was 35, and my husband, 36. I had 
been very tired during the past year, and per- 
haps this accounted for my recent memory lapse. 

I also began remembering other things about that 
first year. 


Things like crawling. I craw’ed past the 
same spray can lid almost every night for three 
months as I made my way to Adam's room. Once 
in a while I would blow it from my path, but 
mostly I would dust it with my robe as I rolled 
over it. (I am still crawling around, and Adam 
is, of course, now walking.) 


I also remember reading. Three kinds of vita- 
mins and numerous tablespoons of brewer's yeast 
finally enabled me to get through the 'Mile- 
stones'' section of Time, once. 


Folding was something else I remember. I 
folded Adam up in the stroller several times in 
one month, while completely forgetting to fold 
any laundry at all during that same month. 


And diapering. Once I threw the diapers into 
the trash container and the trash into the dia- 
per pail. I will not forget the amazement of the 
Dy-Dee-Wash driver as I handed him our orange 
rinds flecked with tomato sauce, carefully bagged 
and tied. 


Standing was something else I did a lot of 
that first year. I remember standing for hours 
in the center of my kitchen, stuck to the floor, 
trying to decide which was worse--remaining 
glued to apple juice forever, or wading into 


the recovery of the kitchen paraphernalia. 
repertoire now includes pound cake, various 
breads and rolls, Chicago-style pizza, macaroni 
and cheese (from scratch, mina you), fried chick- 
en, potato soup, spaghetti, corn chowder, and 

of course, biscuits, bacon, and eggs. Some 
people are not entirely convinced of my culinary 
skills--I recall, for instance, the dubious looks 
of the missionaries when they were about to taste 
my first quiche lorraine (which, ironically, made 
me ill). 


My 


The "role reversal" has broadened Joyce's and 
my understanding of one another, Particularly the 
transition times--when we "change the guard." 
Joyce could never understand why, after a day 
of "just sitting at a desk," I would not be an- 
xious to take over total responsibility for the 
children the instant I walked in the door. Since 
she has started working full-time, we have often 
found ourselves merely switching roles--now I am 
irritable when she insists on changing her 
clothes before nursing Doug. I also complain 
when I am not bombarded with praise over the 
clean throw rug, the washed dishes, or what- 
ever other obscure contribution I have wrought 
during the day. 


Sometimes after especially hard days I act as 
though I were doing Joyce a favor by caring for 
the children. A few days ago, after holding two 
sick children on my lap for most of the after- 
noon, I told her on the phone that I was looking 
forward to her arrival home, since I had been 
unable to do anything under the circumstances. 
When she mentioned some shopping that needed to 
be done, I quickly retorted that I had "very 
urgent business" to attend to, implying that I 
had done enough for her that day. 


the transition has been 
After warm weather had 


On the other fronts, 
a bit less difficult. 





the vast uncharted linoleum littered with 
Cheerios that crunch. 

And then there was sleeping . . I remember 
nothing at all about that. 


There are, however, some advantages in having 
your first child at 35. After visiting one of 
the parks in our neighborhood for the first time, 
I noted with interest that I immediately command- 
ed respect as a sort of “Matriarch of the Park." 
This surprised me as I thought we were obvious 
first-timers--Adam entered the play lot with 
freshly polished shoes and clean clothes. I 
brought all my year's projects (a couple of chairs 
that needed refinishing, the novelette I was work- 
ing on), hoping to accomplish something out there 
under the elms. Anyway, I think the other mothers 
thought I was a younger grandmother, and were 
amazed at my teetering ability and prowess on 
the jungle gym. 


Another advantage I have found in raising a 
young child at my age is that I have by now lost 
most of the timidity I might have had when I was 
younger, and can now sing "Old MacDondald" out 
loud anywhere at any time--except, maybe, in 
Sacrament Meeting. The problem now is that I 
have also lost my voice; it is definitely not 
the one I used when I sang to Miles Nelson in 
our 1959 ward roadshow production--the last time 
I sang anything to anybody. 


The greatest advantage I have felt as an “over- 
thirty" primiparous--aside from the absolute glee 
common to everyone who has a child, no matter 
what their age--is confidence: the confidence 
to stroll through Saks Fifth Avenue in my only 
clean clothes--brown slacks which are too short 
to cover the green stockings that fall down 
around the black shoes which have salt stains 
on the toes--laughing and gooing and singing in- 
to a blue bunting while the rest of the world 
plays with designer bangles. 


As the stockings continue to fall down, down, 
down, we leave Saks and head for that same Honda 
station wagon, now cluttered with empty yogurt 
cartons, Instant Cream of Wheat packets, and 
pots and pans, I grab a carob powder bar, Adam 
reaches for a Gerber Chicken Stick, and we both 
wonder if either is “real food" as we drive off 
to watch the sun set over the Sears Tower. 


Vicki Cracroft Bluth 
Kenilworth, Illinois 








begun in Chicago, I got a call from our Relief 
Society President, inviting the children and me 
to go the 6lst St. beach to eat lunch with a 
number of mothers and their children. I accepted 
the invitation with some pleasure, interpreting 
it as semi-official recognition of my househus- 
band status. I quickly threw together a gourmet 
picnic lunch--peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, 
raisins, and lemonade--and met a ride in front 
of our apartment building. I must admit that I 
felt a certain satisfaction sitting on the beach 
with those twelve women, keeping a collective 

eye on our children, who were enjoying the surf. 
I was really starting to feel like a male mother 
when the conversation suddenly turned to methods 
of dealing with unwanted leg hair, a perfectly 
appropriate topic for a woman sitting on a beach 
with her pants rolled up to the knee. I suppose 
I should have been complimented that my presence 
did not stifle such conversation, but the novelty 
of the topic caught me off guard, and I began to 
wonder if I'd ever lose the gnawing feeling that 
I was an anomaly. Unwittingly, with a few sen- 
tences of conversation, these women had estab- 
lished the limits of my integration as clearly 
as could the most elaborate Ndembu ritual. 


have afforded 
off" without 


Interactions with my professors 
the opportunity for me to "pull it 
revealing my househusband status. About ten days 
ago, my committee chairman called, asking me to 
pick up some much needed registration papers at 
his office. I managed to talk an upstairs neigh- 
bor into waking her daughter and having Emily up 
to play. Another neighbor agreed to leave her 
phone off the hook and listen for any signs of 
Sarah's or Doug's stirring. I drove to the cam-— 
pus to get the papers and returned home to 
still-sleeping children within 45 minutes. 


Should every man take a crack at being a house- 
husband? I think so, provided he is willing to 
accept the occupational hazards. It is now ob- 
vious to me, for instance, that my intellectual 
“absent-mindedness" has been transformed into 
“scatter-brain." But during that change, my 
children have stopped calling me "mommy." That 
"daddy" can be a term of address for a nurturant 
parent is ample reward for my efforts. 


David Beer 
Lahore, Pakistan 
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The following excerpt is taken from a small 
volume titled The Errors of Emigrants, written 
by George Flower. In 1817 Flower and his asso- 
ciated Morris Birkbeck, both Englishmen, founded 
a settlement named Albion in Edwards County, 
Illinois. His observations of life in the "new 
frontier" were published in England as a guide 
to those contemplating emigration. 


"A custom prevails among the females of 
America, so highly beneficial in its influences 
and strikingly agreeable, as to be worthy of 
universal example. It is that when performing 
any kind of work, whether in the manufactory, 
the shop, or in the office of domestic drudg- 
ery, American ladies are then generally attired 
with additional care. On many such occasions 
I have observed with admiration, a union of 
neatness and simplicity in their dress approach- 
ing to the perfection of good taste. 


"The American women have a happy knack of 
rendering a very disagreeable job, (or which is 
rendered so by the old mode of doing it) often- 
times a very agreeable employment; and in none 
is it more strikingly displayed than in their 
mode of getting through with the labour of the 
wash. Disarray among the females, and dismay 
among the men, combine against all comfort on 
the awful day, of an English six week wash. . 
Here the whole thing is differently performed. 
The accumulation is not suffered to be so large. 
Here it is taken little by little, and the mode 
of attack is very different. The American lady 
before she begins her morning's wash, first 
dresses and adorns herself with more than usu- 
al care and grace, yielding to the head and hair 
a little more than ordinary elegance. If a sud- 
den call is made for her appearance in the par- 
lour, no more time is needed than is necessary 
to dry her hand. Thus armed there is no dan- 
ger of being caught, indeed, in this case the 
catching is apt to be the other way. Ameri- 
can females have a sleight of hand in getting 
through housework of all kinds without appar- 
ent labour." 

George Flower 
The Errors of Emigrants 
London, 1841 





A World Populated by Dolls 


Here is a world populated by a most wondrous 
cast of characters: Miami Beach bathing beau- 
ties, fur stoles hung over one arm; peasant lad- 
ies carrying pink prize pigs; buxom ballerinas 
who are anything but light on their feet; matrons 
in silky wrappers with curlers in their frowzy 
hair; Shirley Temple-like children; overweight 
joggers; tennis enthusiasts with the latest name 
equipment; clowns; teenagers in captioned T-shirt; 
Ms. Santa Claus; angels wearing Adidas athletic 
shoes; and a look-alike of Aurelia S. Rogers, 
founder of the Primary. These "people" are not 
of flesh and blood, but are the soft-sculpture 
doll creations of Vicki Bluth of Kenilworth, 
Illinois. 


The idea for these dolls emerged five years ago 
when Vicki was taking classes at the Evanston Art 
Center. Because she was interested in peasant 
and naive art, her teacher suggested that she at- 
tempt some three-dimensional pictures in that 
style. Vicki tried adding fabric to the figures 
in her paintings, but soon found that soft sculp- 
ture was a better medium than flat canvas for 
these figures. Her first completed pieces were 
small Christmas ornaments which she sold to a lo- 
cal craft shop. After a bit more experimentation, 
the first full-sized doll emerged--a triangular 
peasant with long braids and boots. Succeeding 
dolls had canvas faces and hands that Vicki paint- 
ed with acrylics. There was much trial and error 
as she tried to find faster and easier methods 
and materials with which to work. Vicki says 
that most of these first dolls were "forced" on 
her family as gifts. 


Vicki first worked on peasants and a whole ser- 
ies of ballerinas. The ballerinas, which grew 
out of her love for ballet, may have reflected 
some of Vicki's personal frustrations in rela- 
tion to dance. "After studying ballet for years 
and years," she says, "I finally realized that 
my hands seemed to work better than my feet." 
Her tour de force was a line-up of twelve por- 
cine ballerinas in various poses done for a maga- 





zine piece illustrating the Twelve Days of 
Christmas. (These were the twelve ladies danc- 
ing, of course). The peasants, ballerinas, and 
most of Vicki's other dolls are women because, 
Vicki explains, "women have adornments that are 
fun to add." Eye shadow, for example, is an 
adornment that Vicki uses to express nuances of 
personality. 


Three years ago Vicki started making personal- 
ized dolls--caricatures of real people--on spe- 
cial order. She works from a full-length photo 
of the person to get a strong feeling of scale. 
The finished doll holds objects which represent 
the person's interests or personality quirks. 

One doll, for example, had a piece of burnt toast 
stuck in his belt and his pajama leg rolled up to 
reveal a garter and knee sock. Such attention 

to detail is time consuming; it often takes 


two or three weeks just to gather the indivi- 
dualized ornaments. Vicki did a family group-- 
the parents and nine children--which took her 
nine months to complete. "It was difficult 
getting all the sizes coordinated," she says. 


The materials for the dolls are as varied as 
their personalities, but basically Vicki uses 
muslin, canvas, unspun wool, yarn, brillo pads, 
netting, costume jewelry, feathers, tassels, Bon- 
dex, and fabric scraps. Vicki haunts Woolworths 
and craft supply houses looking for materials she 
can adapt to her own uses. Although she can find 
many of the miniature items the dolls hold, she 
has had to construct such items as a tennis rac- 
quet and a cello. 


Vicki has had success in marketing her dolls. 
She sells most of them to the Artisan Shop, a 
well-known craft shop in Wilmette, Illinois. She 
participates in a number of pre-Christmas bazaars 
and in an art fair. Though she does not pay for 
print advertising, Vicki has been prominently re- 
presented in print: her work has been featured 
in Chicago and the Chicago Tribune magazine. She 
has outlets for her dolls as far away as Salt 
Lake City and Tacoma, Washington. She says, "I 
can make a good profit, if I work at it," but she 
finds the distractions of an active one-year-old 
boy reason to consider looking for a studio out- 
side her home, which up until now has served as 
her workshop. 


Vicki has ideas for a whole new line of dolls-- 
“something to do with teacups" is all she'll say-- 
and she'd like to do more art pieces on a single 
theme, or on a very large scale. Whatever the 
next project, it is worth waiting for since it 
is certain to be whimsically original. Vicki's 
dolls have always been more than just delight- 
ful--they are subtle and amusing reflections of 
the details of our lives and times. 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 





















Sisters Speak 


Student Wifehood Examined 


We chose the following Sisters Speak question 
because it reflects many of our backgrounds and 
concerns: "Because Mormons tend to Marry young, 
they often go through an educational experience 
with their spouses. If you have had, or are now 
having this experience, how has it affected your 
life? Would you do it again? Why?" We were 
Pleased to find by the number of responses that 
the concerns associated with "student wifehood" 
have affected many of you as well. 


Nancy Price of Brigham City, Utah, feels that 
she and her husband earned more than a degree 
during his schooling: 


Interesting that the day after the final copy 
of THE DISSERTATION is sent off that Exponent IT 
should arrive with this question about our edu- 
cational experiences. Have we had an experience! 


When we were married in the spring of Brent's 
junior year, we were no different than any of 
our friends--in love, poor, and struggling to 
study and work. I can't remember when graduate 
school began to creep into conversations, but 
we were young and optimistic and it would only 
be another two years. So with baby in tow, we 
were off for the "U." With the help of loans, 
scholarships and a job Managing an apartment 
complex, I was able to be at home with our son. 
All our friends were still no different--in love, 
poor and struggling to make it, only now with 
babies to add to the challenge. We spent a 
summer in Alaska doing research, and one year 
we even lived in a real house. 


Finally it was Graduation Day and everyone 
was ecstatic--and pregnant. A daughter soon 
arrived and, in a short time, two cars in the 
driveway and a mortgage. We had arrived! We 
were grown up now and doing what we had worked 
so hard to be able to do--live! I can't remem- 
ber when graduate school began to creep into 
conversations, but Ph.D. was suddenly the magic 
word. Only now we were older, enjoying the good 
life, with kids in school and roots in the com- 
munity. It was harder to think of going back 
to that kind of existence. 


But just two years ago we sold everything, 
and with four kids, a dog, and a U-Haul left 
for Denver. Somehow all that experience 
shouldn't be shoved into one sentence, but if 
you've "been there"’ you can imagine; if you 
haven't, you'll never know. 


How has this affected our lives? It would be 
hard to tell which experiences came through the 
educational experience and which through our 
peculiarities as Mormons. What have we gained? 


1) A closeness that only comes when the 
whole family is pulling for one thing, an exam- 
ple for our children of the importance of educa- 
tion, and the realization that anyone can re- 
ceive all the education they desire if they're 
willing to pay the price. 


2) A strengthening of our testimonies as 
miracles have happened to us and as we have shed 
our material lives and had to rely on the Lord. 


3) A discovery that there are good people 
wherever you go--in and out of the church. 


' 4) The realization that being out of debt 
and having food storage eased the decision as to 
whether or not we could quit a good job and 
make it in school. 


5) The knowledge that no matter what your 
circumstances, things could be worse, and that 
a good attitude and sense of humor help. 


6) The discovery that children are very 
adaptable--especially when you explain the cir- 
cumstances to them. 


So much we have received besides that coveted 
sheepskin. But--would we do it again? Fortu- 
nately, I don't have to make the choice. We've 
arrived! 


A common theme running through many of the 
letters we received has to do with money-~or, 
rather, the lack thereof. Christina Ballif 
Parkinson of Chicago, Illinois, talks about 
this problem: 


Being a graduate student's wife isn't easy-- 
especially when you add three bright-eyed little 
girls to the scene. Sometimes I'm so lonely for 


Utah family, and I get tired of cornfields 
everywhere, the constant "I have a test to study 
for" or "I know I said we'd be done in June, but 
it looks like December--or maybe longer." [| 
hate counting every penny and wearing last 
year's coat three years in a row now. I'm tired 
of chicken and hamburger and I wouldn't miss a 
casserole if I never saw one again. I wince 
each time the girls reply when asked about their 
father's occupation: "Our daddy doesn't work-- 
he goes to school." 


Nevertheless, I'm surviving because I'm able 
to share my feelings about this graduate school 
experience with my husband and because we both 
try to work out ways to improve our family life. 
Sometimes this means he needs to be home more or 
I need to simplify my life. Other times it 
means I take a class at the community college or 
try piano lessons. We even drop everything and 
run to a matinee movie together. It is impor- 
tant that we work together during this time to 
buoy each other up in down moments and share the 
joys of the high times. Because of the security 
of our relationship, I don't feel so alone as I 
do my six washes, pay the bills, grocery shop 
with squirming girls and bemoan my wardrobe. I 
know we are doing this together. 


In addition to comments on the problem of 
money, Kris Winterton of Midland, Michigan, 
gives some advice to married. students embarking 
on schooling: 


Fourteen months after our Marriage, we moved 
from the security of Salt Lake City to Ithaca, 
New York, where my husband earned a Ph.D. in 
chemistry at Cornell. A year after we moved, 
our first child was born; we had our second two 
and a half years later, and our third was born 
one year after we were through with school, 
Having two children while my husband was a stu- 
dent wasn't easy, but it was the best part of 
our experience in Ithaca. Postponing children 
until the degree is completed may be best for 
some couples, but for non-career-minded me, it 
wouldn't have been good. I needed involvement 
with my children during those years when my hus- 
band was preoccupied with his classes and re- 
search. 


Our main conflicts, I would say, stemmed from 
a small income--also known as poverty--and my 
husband's overwork and the resulting tension. 
Graduate students aren't supposed to take relax- 
ing vacations--ask anyone who has been one!--yet 
they need them more than anyone else. 


To supplement our income, I worked full-time 
for two years, then babysat several other chil- 
dren on a regular basis after having my own chil- 
dren. Our financial condition still wouldn't 
let us do or have things that weren't 'necessi- 
ties." We lived in student housing for five 
years, which was a wise decision; it saved money 
and gave us many friends who were also poor and 
overworked. Status-seeking was not to be found 
in student housing! 


I already had my bachelor's degree when we 
married, and perhaps our first mistake was assum- 
ing that all of the formal education over the 
next few years would be his. At that time, I 
had no other ambition than to have a family and 
be a stay-at-home wife and mother as the Prophet 
counselled. A class or two along the way, if 
only to provide some diversion for me, would 
have been beneficial. 


I would offer this advice to married stu- 
dents: As much as possible, try to live your 
life as if you weren't in school. This means 
family life should take high priority, and the 
marital relationship should be nourished. Each 
person's needs should be met as much as possi- 
ble, despite poverty and pressure. If that 
means taking longer to finish school--fine. 

If it means saying no to some of the lesser 
priorities, that's also fine. 


In short, if we had it to do again, we defi- 
nitely would. If my husband hadn't plugged 
along until he got that Ph.D., he wouldn't have 
the challenging, satisfying job he now has. 

But if we were doing it again, I would be more 
s€lfishly concerned with doing more of the 
things I would like to accomplish. 


Mima Broadbent Kearl of Cicero, Illinois, 
elaborates on Kris's advice about living your 
life as if you weren't in school: 








The husband of a close friend called this 
week to tell me that my friend, his wife, had 


died the previous day. She was 28. "Learn from 
me," he said, "don't put off living. Do it to- 
day. I never thought it would be over so soon." 


This tragedy forced me to think again about 
my own personal dilemma. My husband is in medi- 
cal school. I am in graduate school. All of 
our plans begin with "When we're through with 
school . . ." We are Sacrificing years, thou- 
sands of dollars and the closeness of a rela- 
tionship that only time can give. I wonder if 
the trade will be worth it. 


We believe that this Struggle is necessary 
and good. I hadn't stopped to count the cost 
until this week. I don't know how to slow 
down the demands that reading, being on call, 
working to support the schooling, and raising 
children make. I remember James Faust saying 
to a group of Young Adults once that he would 
rather be a B student than Sacrifice his church 
work, and I suppose that must apply to other 
priorities as well. 


An eternity from now I doubt that I will be 
much concerned with children's literature, and 
I don't think my husband will be stewing over 
syndromes and other bodily malfunctions. I hope 
we will be basking in the joy of a large eternal 
family. The foundations of all that are being 
laid now, though, and I have to make time to do 
it today. 


Shauna Frandsen of Oak Park, Illinois, counts 
friendship and the cultural stimulation as the 
pluses which offset the problems encountered in 
student life: 


Although it has been five years since I was 
a student wife, the memories of that experience 
are vivid to me--probably because it was a year 
of many "firsts'"--my first year of marriage, my 
first home outside of Salt Lake City, and my 
first teaching job in a highly racially mixed 
school. I came to appreciate two aspects of my 
student wife experience. One was the diverse 
environment syrrounding the University of Chi- 
cago; the other was the unique bond of friend- 
ship which existed amongst fellow student fami- 
lies. 


Hyde Park is a diverse community because of 
nearby ghetto problems, struggling students, and 
the intellectually elite faculty at the Univer- 
sity. People always talked about ideas, ideas! 
Constant stimulation surrounded us. We took 
full advantage of such free activities as attend- 
ing the annual 57th Street Art Fair, listening 
to the Pre-Renaissance music at Bond Chapel's 
Collegium Musicum Concerts, going to the beach, 
or simply strolling through campus admiring the 
Neo-Gothic architecture of the University. 


New lessons in friendshipping were learned 
that year. Because we students were in similar 
circumstances, we depended on each other. Our 
friends became our second families. At a recent 
gathering of old Hyde Parkers, we discussed why 
this bond is so strong, and concluded that "We 
were all young and impressionable, all struggl- 
ing, all in need of support and care." Friend- 
ship has taken on a whole new dimension for me. 
Perhaps living away from family has forced me 
to develop deeper friendships. I know my life 
has been broadened because of the friends I have 
made, 


The challenges as well as the things which 
“pulled her through" the difficult times are 
discussed by Marilyn Johnson of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico: 


I chuckled as I read the Sisters Speak ques- 
tion aloud to my husband. I did not marry 
young--age 26--and yet I have had and am now go- 
ing through an educational experience with my 
husband. I am not sure, however, if I had mar- 
ried young I would have made it through these 
trying years! 


When I married Walt I had completed my B.A., 
my Masters in Teaching, had taught several years 
in junior high schools, and had had several for- 
eign travel opportunities. Walt had been in 
the Navy and was just beginning his second year 
of college when we met and married. Now, some 
twelve years later, my husband is in the final 
stages--I hope--of writing his Ph.D. I was com- 
mitted (and still am--most days!) to his educa- 
tional pursuits. 
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In his senior year of college, our first 
children, twins, were born. The two years to- 
gether before having children helped build a 
solid relationship between us. In our two-room 
cottage with an ingenious husband, who built 
bunk porta cribs, we managed to find room for 
all. I had enjoyed teaching very much but was 
delighted to be home being a wife and mother. 
My husband somehow managed to do well in school, 
do the grocery shopping and other numerous jobs 
assisting with the overwhelming task of raising 
two babies. 


As I sat typing his Master's degree with a 
six-month old infant and two three and a half 
year olds running around the desk (we had ex- 
hausted our friends' babysitting for us), I 
vowed this would be my last typing for a degree. 
We did have an interim of three years after we 
moved to Albuquerque before his employer agreed 
to give Walt virtually full time to complete his 
Ph.D. with minimum salary. The last year or two 
have been the hardest since Walt works late 
every week day evening except Monday plus Satur- 
days with few exceptions. We go out once a 
month faithfully to the New Mexico Symphony. 


The biggest challenge is being positive with 
myself and our children--especially in the 
evenings when my patience has run out and I am 
putting down five children (ages 1 to 9) alone. 
The kids ask, "When will Dad be home? When will 
Dad get his thesis done?" and my endless home 
projects that include Dad and money continue to 
be postponed. 


What has pulled me through this experience 
has been the following: 


1) When Walt is home, he does spend quality 
time with our children. Individual talk time 
with Dad at bedtime is really special. He does 
help with the home responsibilities as much as 
possible. He is under a lot of pressure, how- 
ever, and as the pressure rises at work for him 
to finish, we feel it also. 


2) I have found that I need outlets to re- 
plenish my soul and mind to give such long hours 
to our children. I look forward to and enjoy 
the stimulation of our monthly book groups. My 
husband has always encouraged my taking a class 
or attending a lecture. I find getting out and 
doing things both by myself and with the chil- 
dren, and with good friends and their children, 
to be vital. 


3) The fact that I had had educational 
and travel opportunities and was older when we 
married has been an asset. 


I would do it again because I love my husband 
and support his educational and professional 
interests. I only wish he could have developed 
a research project that was a modest three-room 
house instead of a ten-room castle! Whether it 
was worth it professionally or financially I will 
let you know in another five years! 


This forthright letter from Sandee Blair 
Spencer of Atlanta, Georgia, raises some perti- 
nent and unresolved questions about the role of 
a student wife: 


Our typical and happy BYU marriage started 
when I was twenty and my husband twenty-four. 
With his bachelors degree in hand, he whisked 
me off to his home state of North Carolina, 

Two years, a masters degree (his), and our first 
child later, we were off to Atlanta, Georgia, 
where he had been accepted at Emory Dental 
School. We were off to a good and realistic 
start--we had decided together that it would be 
worth the financial and emotional sacrifice 
school required to obtain entrance into a pro- 
fession that offered such high financial and 
personal rewards. 


After three long years of dental school and 
with nine months to go, there are several ques- 
tions that have nagged at me throughout the stu- 
dent wife experience: 


1) How do I handle my own feelings of having 
"set myself aside" for four years? 


How do I keen from blaming my husband as he 
spends all day, and half the night, pursuing his 
dreams and I cannot find even half an hour for 
my own aspirations? Why is it that when he 
needs an evening away from the books he just 
goes off to play volleyball, but when I need an 
evening off I have to make detailed arrangements 








for him to "babysit," and even then feel guilty 
for taking him from his studies? Who do I get 

mad at? We did, after all, make this decision 

together. 


2) How do you solve problems without money? 


I can't take a dance class, buy a new dress 
or hire a sitter for the afternoon to help my 
self image and maintain sanity. Trading baby- 
sitting is a nightmare that puts me two steps 
behind instead of one step ahead. Getting up 
earlier in the morning for time alone is no 
solution; I find myself exhausted now. 


3) How much financial aid should we accept and 
from what sources? 


Tuition has more than doubled--from $3,000 to 
more than $7,000 per year--since my husband 
started school. Government loans have been cut 
back so drastically that we weren't able to bor- 


row enough for tuition this year. For the first 
two years of dental school, the administration 
advised against part-time work for students as 
the coursework was too demanding 


How do we ask our parents for money when they 
have other. children who would love to borrow 
money for their house down payments or other 
needs? And how can I make money with the church 
counsel not to postpone our family nor to leave 
young children in the home to seek employment? 
My choices seem to be limited to tending other 
people's children in my home for added income or 
putting my children in cheap day-care and seek- 
ing outside employment. This year I am working 
in a mothers' day-out program, tending children 
and taking mine along--nine more months of in- 
sanity! 


4) How to handle the demands of church membership 
with a faithful spirit? 


The money demands of church membership seem 
harder than ever. Because of what we felt ‘to be 
a heavy monthly budget assessment last year, we 
came to the decision to pay only half and use 
the difference to purchase food storage items. 
Feeling guilty, we told the bishop of our deci- 
sion, and he responded with unexpected support 
of what we had done. How many of our LDS class- 
mates would much rather do the same? Then there 
is the question of should we eat our food stor- 
age this year or wait for a real emergency? 


We face a constant juggling of priorities 
with school, family and church. With husband 
busy with school matters all day and most 
evenings, I really battle resentment towards 
the considerable time he spends on his heavy 
church responsibilities. He spends enough 
time that he could be working a part-time job 
and .bringing in some much needed funds or just 
relaxing with his children who are hungry for 
his attention. 


5) What about government assistance? 


We are counselled as church members against 
the evils of the dole, but our parents urge us 
to accept food stamps, etc., concluding that 
they could afford to help us more if their 
taxes weren't so high due to such social pro- 
grams. The nurse at the health department tells 
me our seventeen-month old is underweight and 
anemic and that he is eligible for free milk, 
cheese, eggs, juice and»cereal. We say yes 
but feel guilty. 


With all these questions that I have battled 
throughout the student wife experience, I have 
found very few answers. The experience hasn't 
been all bad, though, as we have learned how to 
really budget tightly, gained an appreciation 
for what material things we do have, learned how 
to rely on each other more, discovered new cost- 
less forms of recreation, made dear friends 
drawn close by the same experience, and drawn 
close as a family. 


Would we do it 
sacrifice is well 


again? We still feel the 
worth the end result, but I 
would change some things: I would have waited 
six months longer to get married and gone on a 
semester abroad program. If at all possible, 
I would have continued my schooling instead of 
going right to work. 


With only nine months to go in dental school, 
we can see the light at the end of the tunnel 
and the view looks great! 
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The following letter is unusual in that it 
recounts the ongoing struggle of Marie Hansen 
of Littleton, Colorado, to gain her own educa- 
tion: 


"Mommy goes to school because she hates us 
and hates our family,"' I overheard my husband 
instruct our three preschoolers. A lump swelled 
in my throat and my heart ached. However, I 
knew I could not back down as I had done in the 
past. I had just finished my first quarter of 
college. I had dreamed and yearned for an edu- 
cation all my life. 


As I was preparing to leave to attend a 
school out of state, I met someone special. I 
willingly adjusted my educational plans to ac- 
commodate our marriage and planned to attend a 
local university following our wedding. As 
registration day approached, I was breathless 
with anticipation, but my husband began offer- 
ing reasons why I shouldn't register that day 
or that semester. I countered each of his rea- 
sons as they came, each growing in intensity. 
The argument climaxed with, "I don't want my 
wife to be better educated than I am."' My 
plans, hopes and dreams tumbled, and I felt as 
though I had been cut off. Hard as it was, I 
again postponed my education--this time, in- 
definitely. 


After the birth of our third child, I enrolled 
as an evening student at a nearby college. It 
was wonderful to be back after so many years. I 
studied frantically for fear that I would miss 
some bit of information or pass by some crumb of 
knowledge. I knew the road to an education would 
be rough and lonely, since I would have no source 
of encouragement other than my own drive. 


The loneliness did come as I pondered my ac- 
complishments and honors in my heart. The criti- 
cism and innuendoes of neglecting my children 
from friends and family made me determined to 
show that I was "supermom'' and prove that I was 
not selfishly expecting my family to sacrifice 
for my education. I'd slip out of bed after 
everyone else went to sleep to review notes and 
awaken hours before anyone else woke to study. 
I'd bake cookies and bread every other day and 
have beautifully prepared and balanced meals 
ready to serve precisely at six o'clock every 
day to ease the guilt others made me feel. 


On the other hand, I am defenseless to the 
scorn of instructors who scoff because I'm not 
pursuing a "'serious education." They don't 
understand my love and conviction for family 
and home. My four children will only be small 
for a short time; I don't want to miss their 
growing up. 


Torn between external pressures and inner 
drives, my desires go unchanged. Whether family, 
friends and teachers understand or not, I will 
get that education. The belief that intelli- 
gence is an attribute of the gods, the driving 
force behind the universe, the foundation of all 
creations sustains my need to learn. 


This last letter from Ruth Rasmussen of Pull- 
man, Washington, allows us to compare what it 
was like to be a student wife a few years ago. 
Her recounting of the need to put her own edu- 
cational aspirations aside ends on an upbeat 
note: 


It was not common in the late thirties for 
a young man to be married during his undergrad- 
uate-years, and most uncommon for a young woman 
to continue her formal education after marriage, 
In spite of the statement "they will attend 
Utah State Agricultural College"! which was in- 
cluded in the announcement of our marriage, cir- 
cumstances intervened and I took the path most 
generally traveled. 


I happily busied myself building a nest, per- 
fecting my cooking skills on a coal burning 
stove, carefully recording all expenditures-- 
rent $15, bread S¢, roast 50¢, movie 40¢--and 
accepting my neighbor's kind offer of the use 
of her washing facilities to do my weekly laun- 
dry. I became active in the Dames Club, an or- 
ganization for wives of university students, 
attended classes at the LDS Institute, taught 
in the auxiliaries of the Fifth Ward, and later 
became employed as a secretary when graduate 
school plans were being formulated. 


Sharing my husband's educational experience 
was a learning experience for me, too. He 
discussed his classes with me, particularly 
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Patsy Van De Graff: An Ear for the Deaf 


They are making a movie in Chicago, and the 
movie crew is careening down Lake Shore Drive, 
one of the busiest thoroughfares in the city. 
They are filming the man in the car ahead of 
them as he is about to have a heart attack. The 
man clutches his chest; the car swerves. The 
director yells "Cut!" and they all pull over to 
the side of the highway. They'11 have to do 
another take, this time from a different ‘angle. 


This all sounds quite normal for the film- 
making process, but this particular film has a 
minor complication. It is a film about how deaf 
people can deal most effectively with doctors, 
and all the actors are deaf, including the driver 
of the car. What this means is that the actor 
must have an interpreter to relay all the direc- 
tor's instructions, which is quite tricky when 
he is supposed to be driving the car alone. And 

* that's why Patsy Van de Graff spent two days on 
the floor of that car, out of sight of the cam- 
eras, signing for the deaf actor. The film di- 
rector relayed his instructions from the camera 
truck via a walkie talkie to the producer, who 
lay on the backseat and yelled the directions to 
Patsy. Two days on the floor of that car in the 
middle of July made this the most difficult in- 
terpreting job of the many Patsy has done. 


Sign language was a part of Patsy Van de 
Graff's growing up, since she learned it as a 
child because of her father's deafness. She 
moved to Illinois from Utah 21 years ago when her 
husband, John, came to study dentistry. Although 
they had planned to stay only the four years of 
school, these plans were changed by the birth of 
their fourth son. Nathan was a robust, healthy 
baby who was extremely active, but when he was 
nine months old they learned that he was deaf. 
Patsy was surprised and upset but not devastated; 
she had lived with a very happy father and felt 
that deafness was a handicap easily dealt with. 





Her husband had about two weeks of depression and 
then joined Patsy in trying to locate the best 
program in- the country for Nathan. They prayed 
hard for guidance and were willing to go anywhere 
that would be beneficial for their child. They 
felt extremely grateful when they found that the 
programs in the Chicago area seemed tailor-made 
for Nathan, so they put down their roots in 
Illinois, 


Patsy has devoted a large portion of her time 
to working with the deaf. She recently completed 
a B.A. degree in learning disabilities and has 
taught in programs for the deaf at all educa- 
tional levels. She is often called upon by deaf 
groups to be an interpreter and tutor. 


Patsy has always worked diligently toward im- 
proving the deaf programs within the church. For 
the last six years she has conducted Signing 
classes to train new interpreters. Since sign- 
ing requires a certain facility and takes real 


commitment from the person learning, Patsy has 
trained, on the average, only one interpreter a 
year. Every Sunday Patsy signs for the deaf 
group during Sacrament meeting, as well as help- 
ing with the deaf Sunday School class. a 


Patsy feels that the Church 
strides with its deaf program. In the past there 
were special wards for the deaf, and they had to 
adapt all the instructional materials themselves, 
Now the Church is developing materials specific- 
ally for the deaf. A manual with Church signs 
was published in March, and all of the Church 
films and many of the film strips are being cap- 
tioned. In November 1978 the first Area Confer- 
ence for the Deaf was held in Indianapolis, and 
another is being planned for October 1980 in the 
Wilmette, Illinois Stake. Such activities 
strengthen the deaf members, who usually are a 
very small minority within their own wards. 


has made great 


Despite this great devotion to the deaf, Patsy 
finds time for other kinds of service. One of 
her great loves, as her animated signing style 
attests to, is dramatics. She has been able to 
channel that interest into directing seven major 
dramatic productions in the North Shore I Ward. 


Patsy's five children are 
just 
with 
will 


growing up. One son 
returned from a mission (where he worked 

the deaf), one is still serving, and one 

be preparing to go. Nathan will soon finish 
high school and the youngest, Janet, will finish 
high school a year later. As her nest begins to 
empty, Patsy sees more time ahead for reading, 
sewing, doing genealogy work, and perhaps produc- 
ing more high quality theater for the North Shore 
I Ward. There will certainly always be time for 
those who need care and understanding, a cheerily 
Signed hello and Patsy's ever present smile. 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 


A Black Woman’s Perspective 


"Lord, why have these Mormons come into my 
life?" That was the question that I asked| 
over and over again after meeting with a third 
set of freshly scrubbed, quietly enthusiastic, 
look-alike young white men who seemed to bring. — 
a special spirit into my home. Their commit~ 


ment to the Church has astonished me from the 
time that the first two appeared with the green 


slip I had filled out on a visit to the Hawaii. 
Temple grounds some months before. I recall 
telling those first two that I was basically * ° 
Satisfied with my life as a practicing student, 
of the Unity School of Christianity, which in 
cluded a strong testimony of tithing and faith ,. 
in the Lord. This meeting with the third set , 
made me continue to wonder what the Lord had in 
mind since I thought no one comes to us unless 
sent by Him. There was no doubt in my mind that 
the Gospel message these young men shared was 
true. The question was whether there was a need 
for me to be involved in a formal way.in the 
Church. 





My first visit to the Hyde Park Branch prompt. 
ed me to focus intensely on this question. Meet- 
ing with missionaries in the comfort of my home 
allowed me to avoid confronting most of the is- 
sues which could impact severely on living the 
gospel as a member of the Church of Jesus Christs: 
of Latter-day Saints. These were: = 
_ --There seemed to be a scarcity of 'M.I.L.C.s" 

(Mormons In Living Color); 

--the strong emphasis on the family seemed to 
leave out those not in traditional family 
settings--e.g. divorcees; 

--the average age of the Branch (young) seemed 
a potential obstacle to fellowship and 
friendship. 


The result of my confronting these issues was 


If one accepts that the Gospel is true, the re- 
sponsibility to be responsive to that Truth is 
inherent in acceptance. This responsibility 
transcends all other questions of circumstance-- 
including race and culture, family status or age. 


Thus, I was resolved to join with the community 
of Latter-day Saints. 





Quite often one's intellectual resolutions and 
conclusions fall under the weight of practical 
implementation. Being aware of this reality, I 
further resolved to be diligent in my own efforts 
to prevent barriers to full participation in the 
Church which might be of my own doing. For ex- 
ample, one could easily assume that a black, di- 
vorced mother with a teenage daughter would have 
little, if anything, in common with white young 
married women with infants and toddlers. And if _ 
that assumption were made, one could easily ex- 
clude oneself. I determined to be open to being 
included, 


After having been a member in the Church of, ° 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints for one year. 
now, I feel as if I have been in the Church all 
my life, It is a very comfortable feeling. Dur- 


ing this year I have been chorister for Sunday 
School, Relief Society then Primary and nursery 
leader and have given a talk at Stake Conference. 
Most importantly, I have made some of the loveli- 
est friendships of my life--with the younger sis- 
ters and with some of the children. I did not 
expect such warmth and love; indeed, I had no 
inkling that this kind of fellowship existed-- 
anywhere, 


What has the year been like "outside of the 
Church"?. I was completely unprepared for the 
reactions of acquaintances, friends, and asso- 
Ciates. With few exceptions, their reactions 
have been angry, perplexed, even hateful. The 
only thing more surprising and astonishing to 
me than these reactions is the way I feel when 
they happen--i.e., I am filled with the quiet 
certainty that the Church is true and a peace- 
fulness that I cannot describe overcomes me. 
Sometimes after such an incident, I will seek 
out one of my young sisters just to be with them 
or play with their children--to feel the love 
that is there. And I pray that my life will be 
a testimony to all those who cannot understand 
why a black woman could join the Mormon Church 
that they could open their hearts to see for 
themselves. One would think that these inci- 
dents would diminish. They have not, and they 
continue to come from black and white equally in 
;Mumber and intensity. 

In looking beyond my first year as a member, I 
look forward to going to the temple. I want to 
visit LDS Churches in other places--perhaps to 
confirm that the Church is the same in places 
other than Hyde Park. I believe it is. 


I pray the Father will open the hearts of my 
people so that their lives might be touched by . 
the Gospel in these days--so that our black fami- 
lies may be united and know the joys and bless- 
ings of family as He has intended them; so that 
they might know that Freedom and Peace and Joy 
and Love awaits them in the Gospel and the Church 


a of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


Catherine M. Stokes 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Jadine Khan: East Meets West 


I grew up ina rural, blue collar town in New 
England where people stayed in the same area for 
generations. Most girls expected to marry the 
boy down the street or the fellow two desks over 
in math class and raise her children a few blocks 
away from relatives. But I remember spending 
hours thinking that somewhere in a far away coun- 
try, the boy I would eventually marry was already 
living on earth. I knew he'd be very dark and 
just about my height, but I couldn't quite make 
out his features. But as the years went on, 

I put these thoughts behind me. 


I was in my junior year of nursing school 
when HE walked out of the doctor's dining room 
in the hospital where I was studying. I knew 
immediately that he was the one I had dreamed 
about as a child. He was a fascinating person 
to be with--which is amazing because his ac- 
cent was so thick I could only understand his 
conversation with great difficulty. I smiled 
and nodded my head a lot. By our third date, it 
was simply assumed that one day we would be mar- 
Tied. For the next two years, he tried to intro- 
duce me to his culture and friends from his 
country--Pakistan. 


It requires a sense of humor to appreciate 
those courting days. I'll never forget my first 
Pakistani dinner at the home of his friend. The 
red pepper made my tongue curl and left me gasp- 
ing on my first mouthful. They gave me a glass 
of ice water which looked especially appealing to 
me just then--until I drank it. That was like 
drinking fire water. After the laughter died 
down, I learned that Pakistanis use tomatoes or 
yogurt to neutralize the hot spices. I learned 
to love yogurt. 


One day, Aman presented me with a beautifully 
woven silk and silver sari that he had ordered 
from Pakistan especially for me. I had never 
seen one before, but knew that the women wrapped 
it around their bodies like a skirt and pulled 
one end up over one shoulder. Aman was planning 
to take me to dinner at a very elegant restaurant 
that Saturday, so I thought I would please him by 
wearing the sari. I tied a string around my 
waist and began to gather the six yards of cloth 
around, tucking it into my stringbelt. I left a 
few feet at the end to drape over my shoulder. I 
knew it should be long, so I let the hemline fall 
almost to my ankles. I felt so elegant. I float 
ed into the reception room of the nurses' dormi- 


ing him speechless. 
come by my beauty--until he informed me that we 
would make a brief stop at a Pakistani friend's 
home. He mumbled something in Urdu to his 
friend's wife, and she escorted me to her bedroom 
where she taught me the correct way to wear a 
sari. I was so mortified to think of how ridicu- 
lous I had looked to them. But they wouldn't 
have dreamed of embarrassing me; dignity is as 
important to them as the air they breathe. Aman 
simply thanked them and proceeded with the even- 
ing as planned. 


Our wedding was a beautiful affair. Pakistani 
girls are dressed in bright red with heavy gold 
ornamentation for their weddings. I couldn't 
bring myself to wear red at my wedding, so I wore 
a white silk chiffon sari with a delicate border 
of seed pearls and gold thread along with a fin- 
gertip bridal veil. The ceremony was American 
style without much emphasis on religion since we 
both considered ourselves atheists at heart. 

Aman claimed to be Moslem whenever anyone asked, 
but did not feel especially religious. Later, at 
the home of some Pakistani friends, we went 





The bride and groom each have a law- 
These marriages 
often are arranged; the bride may have seen only 
a picture of her future husband before the wed- 


different. 
yer who acts as a "'go-between." 


ding. Things are changing in this modern world, 


however, and many couples meet each other at the 
university and then ask their families to arrange 


the wedding for them. 


I learned that Pakistanis are very reserved in 
One does not openly discuss 
He shows his feelings 
through his behavior rather than through the use 


their conversation. 
one's innermost feelings. 


of words. 
feelings. 
sideration for me, I had to assumq that it was 
because he loved me. 


I had to "sense"' Aman's thoughts and 


ficult for me. I remember one evening, after 


- we'd been married for about five years, asking 

if he really loved me or was he just being a good 
tory to meet him and his mouth dropped open, leay- husband to make the best of the situation. 
I assumed he was simply over- both considered the marriage a permanent arrange- 


(We 


ment.) He was shocked. "I come home every 
night!" was his incredulous answer. 
imagine why I needed to ask since he had always 
treated me with great tenderness. It took me 
awhile to appreciate that. 


As I look back on that first five years of our 
Marriage, it seems a miracle that we survived to- 


gether. We had totally different expectations. 
Pakistani marriages ure primarily business ar- 
Tangements with clearly defined roles. 
taught that their family is their most precious 
possession and that they should be the best fa- 
ther and husband they could. The father should 
Tule the home with gentleness and respect. 


wives, modest and centered within the home. My 


husband had been in the United States long enough 


to know that American girls are different--and 
that difference often frightened him. We knew 
we would have to make lots of compromises, but I 
wasn't as wise and mature as he was, so he ended 
up doing most of the adapting. My great love, 
admiration, and fascination for him kept me 


Since he showed great respect and con- 


Since I had been brought up 
in a very verbal family, this was especially dif- 


He couldn't 


Boys are 


Girls 
are taught to be mothers, obedient and respectful 


But I was good for him in some ways, too. I 
made him relax and accept his reality rather than 
being so concerned about the impression he made 
on others. The influence of British formality is 
very pronounced among the educated Pakistanis. 

My husband had to have a shirt and tie on before 
he'd go to the driveway to pick up the newspaper! 
Even when no one was looking, he remained "prop- 
er.'' My casual manner must have been a major 
shock to him. Through me, he became quite 
"American"--but still, a conservative one at 
best. 


More problems developed as our social life ex- 
panded, At cocktail parties I listened again and 
again to women who were becoming dissatisfied 
with their husbands and children. It was the 
time of the first stirrings of the women's move- 
ment in this country, and in our social environ- 
ment it was not considered '!cool" for women to 
be devoted to their husbands and children. Aloof- 
ness and independence were "in."" This influence 
created ambivalent feelings in me. We were at- 
tending meetings at the Ethical Humanist Society 
on Sundays at that time. Humanism is an atheis- 
tic religion which basically teaches you to "Do 
your own thing." 


This was my situation when the Mormon girl down 
the street influenced me to see the missionar- 
ies. I agreed only out of curiosity, since I 
had no use whatsoever for "organized religion." 
Miracles do happen, and after three weeks with 
the missionaries and a lot of example from our 
neighbor, I received a very strong witness that 
the gospel was true--simply because I asked, as 
the missionaries directed, with an honest heart. 


I studied Mormon culture right along with the 
doctrine--if, indeed, they can be separated. I 
learned to appreciate my husband as never before. 
All his fine qualities fit in exactly with the 
Church's ideals of unselfish love, respect, hu- 
mility, complete self-control, self-sacrificing 
generosity, etc. I had a perfect husband--well, 
almost perfect, since he's not a member of the 
Church yet. 


I also learned to appreciate my children as 
precious children of Heavenly Father. How hon- 
ored I was that they should be allowed to come 
to me! That knowledge changed our entire family 
relationship. We have become a close, loving 
family unit’ We hold a modified Family Home 
Evening which has been a major means of drawing 
us together. My husband now enjoys the love and 
respect from his family that he deserves--and he 
rules with gentleness and great consideration. 

I could not even begin to tell you the great joy 
and meaning the Church has brought into my life. 
You can only know that through personal experi- 

ence. 


We are now in the process of selling our prop- 
erty in preparation for "going home''--for truly 
his people are my people. My husband is a physi- 
cian and I am a nurse. We think we have some- 
thing to offer there. We feel that there are 
more important satisfactions in life than the 
comforts and freedom we enjoy here. We have en- 
joyed them for this long; now it's our turn to 
give of ourselves. Perhaps we can touch the 
lives of a few others and help them to be happi- 
er, healthier, and more meaningful. This is the 
value system I have learned in the Church. 


Jadine Kahn 


through the Pakistani ceremony, which is quite struggling along. Evanston , Illinois 
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those in the plant sciences, and explained his 
laboratory and field experiments. I learned 
early not to make broad generalizations or jump 
to hasty conclusions, as I knew this was an 
anathema to his thinking. 


I excitedly waited for his grades, though I 
never experienced doubt about the outcome, and 
cried and offered thanks when he made Phi Kappa 
Phi. I listened to the Triumphal March and 
watched him receive his diploma on three occa- 
sions. When the hood was placed on him in the 
June 1947 commencement ceremonies at Iowa State, 
I realized this exciting and anxious part of 
our lives had come to a close. We walked away 
triumphantly and with confidence to meet the 
next challenge. 


But what about my educational plans that were 
put on the back burner--were they moved forward? 


_ I would be less than honest if I did not ad- 
mit that on many occasions I have regretted not 
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finishing my degree. Looking back with 20/20 
vision makes completing it seem so simple, yet 
I remember the uncertainty of the times, the 
fear of debt, and the little thought given to 
educating both partners in a relationship. 


I did attend Washington State University 
when our children were entering teenage years, 
but my education was again interrupted when we 
accepted a two-year overseas assignment. The 
demands of high school children in the late 
sixties, adjusting to a servantles's home in the 
states, building a new home, and launching chil- 
dren into college and subsequently marriage 
left little time to think of a B.A. for mother. 


Would I do it again? Yes, particularly now 
when I have the following letter before me: 


"Dear Student: Your application has been 
received, and you are eligible for re-enrollment 
at Washington State University for fall semester, 
1980. Sincerely, Director of Admissions" 


In order to allow more time for the prepara- 
tion of responses, we are posing Sisters Speak 
questions two issues ahead. Answers for the 
Winter issue question, "If the Prophet asked 
you to spend a half hour with him discussing 
women in the Church today, what would you want 
to say to him?", are due January 1, 1981. 


The subject of the Spring issue question 
has been requested more than any other. 
"We would like you to share with us the thoughts, 
insights, and feelings you have as a result of 
having handicapped members in your family. 
Consider those things you would like others to 
know about the experience that you think would 
help them deal more sensitively and helpfully 
with you and your family. Include any sugges- 
tions as to how Church programs could be adapted 
to your needs." 
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FICTION 





Apples, Jars and Journals 


The apple on my dresser was shriveling. 
Five weeks before, when Uncle Henry gave it to 
me, it shined a radiant red and had a crisp, 
green leaf attached to the stem. It was a firn, 
round memento of our happy day together. Now, 
wrinkled and sagging, it suffered the fate of 
all my organic keepsakes: rot. It would only 
be a matter of time before Mom would follow the 
scent to my room and make me throw it--and all 
its treasured memories--in the garbage. 


It had happened before. There were the 
lightning bugs my friend Vicki and I had caught 
the day she and her family moved away. The 
lightening bugs lived for two days, but stayed 
--stiffened, feet up--on my dresser for three 
weeks till Mom wanted to can tomatoes and hunted 
down her stray Mason jar. "What is one jar of 
stewed tomatoes compared to the memory of a 
valued friend?" I asked. 


Another time we'd gone to the ocean and I 
Salvaged a bag full of seaweed both as a souve- 
nir of the family holiday and as a sample of 
what might have greeted my ancestors as they 
stepped off their immigrant vessels a century 
ago. When Mom was collecting dirty laundry, 
she reached into that bag expecting to find my 
Sweat sox. I tried to convey the inexpressible 
value of such a token to future generations. 
She seemed particularly out of sorts, 





I worried about Mom. 
mixed up. 


Her priorities seemed 


I returned from school the next day to find 
my apple gone. In its stead, Mom had left the 
scent of air deodorizer and four mysterious bun- 
dies. The first one--hefty, rectangular, and 
wrapped in bright paper--had this odd note at- 
tached: 


If you would daily in here jot, 
You'd save us all a lot of rot. 


I unwrapped it and found a good-sized book with 
blank pages in it. 
the cover. 


The second item was a scroll with a note 
reading: 


Record each month for fame and glory 
Highlights of our family story! 








The third package was a manila envelope with 
this message: 


We're organizing all the clan. 
Can you assist your dear Old Man? 


Inside the envelope ! found fifty copies of a 
family newsletter Dad had compiled, fifty en- 
velopes, a few sheets of address labels and a 
small roll of stamps. 


The fourth packet was a legal-sized folder 
with this note hanging from it: 


Aunts and uncles, parents, cousins; 
Help us find the missing dozens. 


In it was a pedigree chart with my name in the 
first space and family group sheets and four 
generations with scattered blank spots. 
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Though I tried to conjure grief at the loss 
of my apple, I was too dazzled by my mother's 
genealogical sleight of hand. I was brought 
back to reality some minutes later by a sharp 
sting in my finger--a paper cut from the last 
of the fifty envelopes which I had apparently 
stuffed, stamped, and labeled in my daze. 


The event heralded in that newsletter was 
our annual reunion at the lake. While there, 
anytime I felt the urge to collect strips of 
bark, lichen, half-eaten Sandwiches or other 
natural memorabilia, I would try what I call 
"substitution tactics." When the first urge 
hit, I could hear the voice of conscience 
prompting. I dropped the treasured wad of 
knotted fish line my cousins and I had created 
and picked up my pedigree chart, family group 
sheets, and scratch paper. There on the dock, 
with my cousins all around, I wrote down names 
and dates to check as we untangled our rela- 
tionships as well as our fish lines. 


At night with my family snoring around me, I 
wanted to pull some straw stuffing out of the 
sagging bunk above me. Instead I pulled out my 
flashlight, my monthly family history sheets, 
and my journal and made a few notations. 


One evening as I sat around the campfire, 
mesmerized by my grandparents' tales of the Old 
Country, I charred a marshmallow beyond recogni - 
tion. In a moment of weakness I reached into my 
pack for a plastic bag to preserve those evoca- 





I didn't find a plastic 
Mom gave 


tive sugar cinders. 
bag, but I did find a tape recorder. 
me a knowing wink. 


Since the reunion, I've elaborated on Mom's 
original suggestions. I use a calendar with 
enormous squares for a family history outline. 

We now have a "Voice of Youth" section in our 
family newsletter. I have transcribed my grand- 
parents' stories. And the blank spots in our 
four generation sheets are thinning. I'm sur-— 
prised at how satisfying this process can be with 
adequate measures of creativity, delegation, and 
organization. 


Uncle Henry gave me another apple the other 
day, but I won't keep this one on my dresser. 
Instead I have‘my journal there and a folder of 
other family papers and notes. When Mom comes 
hunting for possessions, it isn't for moldering 
Mason jars but for the scissors, glue and tape 
I use to mount photos and newspaper clippings. 


No, I don't keep shriveling apples on my 
dresser anymore--but pressed between my journal 
pages, neatly sealed and taped in place--is part 
of the peel and a crisp, green leaf. 














The scroll unwound into twelve looseleaf pages 
headed "My Contributions to Our Family History," 
with the month and year indicated in the top 
right margin. 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Chicago, Illinois 
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POETRY 


Geoffrey - At Six 


You fail to fit my lap 
and duck your head 
from kisses aimed for a 
quickly aging brow. 
All your angles and points 
rebuff my embraces, 
asking instead for reason and logic 
little found 
in a mother's hug. 
I long to draw you close; 
tuck in this excess length 
and fit you to my body 
like the suckling babe 
you lately were. 
But you insist 
on thinning out 
the bond and 
growing on with 
little need of 
help from me. 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 


Mastectomy 


Months later the body 

is still angry. 

The skin responds like a 

recently bruised elbow, 

Veins along the arm 

pull like too taut rubber bands; 
there is numbness -- spots devoid of 
nerves which 

never feel a finger's poke 

or recognize a lover's gentle touch. 
A muscle by the shoulder blade 
aches for the balance lost in front; 
while the scar 

flashed like neon 

in shades of 

rooster-comb red and purple. 


The other breast, 

as if to call attention to 

its singularity, 

develops mysterious pains and bumps. 
It looks vulnerable 

next door to that unnatural 

expanse. 


They say the body, 

that marvelous machine, 

will heal from such a violation. 
The red will fade to pink. 

The eye will grow accepting 

of the lopsided image in 

the mirror. 


Yet even time and 

loving strokes from 

an uncompromising touch 

fail to ease the 

fear growing so near 

the heart. 
Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, illinois 


Like Old Women 


? 
Like old women in a crowd of shoppers 
the frozen bushes stood 
out ‘ 
this spring 
when green shadowed everything else 
the fragile plants that succumbed 
to the cold, fanned out gray dead 
twigs and could not 
revive 
in the sun. 


Christine Sessions Petty 
Seattle, Washington 


Westwind 


Oh Westwind, 

Wayward 

And fast fleeting, 

How long it's been 

Since last we met 

In sweeter scenes. 

I loved you then. 

How has it been with you? 

And what of home 

With all her pleasant places? 

Is it spring again? 

Have you breathed upon the canyon wall, 
And swept the mountain recess of her snow? 
Did you call upon the earth 

To spread herself with verdure 

Too pure for naked eye's viewing? 
Gentle wind, 

What of the morning meadow lark 

In field new turned? 

Does he call for me 

"Come home, come home, 

Salt Lake City is a pretty little place"? 
Do the spirits of Saints past 

Still walk at dawn 

And from Everlasting hills look down 
Upon a blossomed rose? 

Oh Westwind, 

I am a desert flower! 

When you return 

To kiss the sego's fragile cup 

Say to her 

"I come, I come." 


Vivian Adams 
Naperville, Illinois 


The Swing 


She grabbed the plank and settled in 

a small thin form but sure. 

The sharp rough edges of fresh-cut pine 
met and squeezed the soft silky flesh. 
Then with bent knee and determined grip on 
Plaited coil she began her climb, 


eager toes stretching forth to meet an open blue, 


found their glory . . 
then 
slowly 
fell... 


the mid-day light sifting through a mousey mane, 


and ties of crispy white streaming 
from a pinafore so newly made, 
it was enough. 


II. 

Softly sitting on the board 

greyed and smooth against her skin, 
the pine edge worn from days now still 
left but little room. 

She knew the climb that must be made 
to reach that matchless view, 

but it seemed farther than before, 

a blur against her eye. 

"It's such a simple goal," 

that childhood vision sang. 

But years had faded memory. 

Age yielded up her dream. 


Suzanne Driggs 
Winnetka, Illinois 
* 
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Glessner House: The Story of a Home 


Chicago is an architectural city. Louis 
Sullivan, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Mies van der 
Rohe all scanned the Chicago prairie, then de- 
signed their own places upon it. The architec- 
tural awareness of Chicagoans has been raised 
over the past ten years to the point that it is 
possible to tour almost any part of the city 
with a knowledgeable guide. There are also 
specialized tours for children, for the blind, 
and even a tour of Graceland Cemetery, rest- 
ing place of Chicago's great. The focal point 
for all this architectural activity is a certi- 
fied Chicago landmark and the headquarters of 
the Chicago Architecture Foundation--the John 
Jacob Glessner House at 1800 South Prairie Avenue. 


In 1885 John J. Glessner, successful owner 
of a Chicago harvesting machine company, wrote 
a letter to Boston's Henry Hobson Richardson, 
the best known architect of that time. Glessner 
had little hope that this monumental designer 
of monumental buildings would be interested in 
designing a family home for the Glessners on 
prestigious Prairie Avenue. But Richardson's 
reply was, "I'll plan anything a man wants, 
from a cathedral to a chicken coop. That's 
the way I make my living." 


This anecdote is found in an unusual document, 
a ten-page letter written in 1923 by John Gless- 
ner to his two children, George and Frances. 
He titles it "The Story of a House," and in it 
he describes the conception, designing, and build- 
ing of Glessner House, as well as many of the de- 
tails of their family life. It is an interesting 
chronicle of the importance of "place" in a man's 
history. He begins, "Mankind is ever seeking its 
comforts and to achieve its ideals. The Anglo- 
Saxon portion of mankind is a homemaking, home- 
loving race. . . . Families have not held and 
cannot hold even to the same localities let alone 
their homes generation after generation, but we 
can at least preserve some memory of the old. 
Your forebears [sic], as far back as I have 
traced on both sides of the house have made 
their altar around the family hearthstone, and 
have tried to keep to its legends when com- 
pelled to leave it. 


The childhood home that Richardson designed 
for the Glessner family was not everyone's fav- 
orite building. A neighbor, George Pullman 
of railroad fame, groused, "I don't know what 
I have done to have that thing staring me in the 
face every time I go out of my door."' One of the 
first things Richardson asked Glessner after 
seeing the Prairie Avenue lot was if he had the 
courage to build a house without windows on the 
street side. Glessner agreed that he did, and 
so Richardson gave him a truly urban house 





with small, narrow windows on the public sides. 
The private side, however, opened onto a large, 
enclosed courtyard with lots of large windows. 
The family was thus secure from the dust and 
noise of the city street while enjoying a 

very private, yet sunny garden. 


Glessner's story of this unique house is 
a tour guide's dream. So accurate and detail- 
ed are his descriptions of interior furnishings 
that restoration of the house was simple. He 
enjoys telling of Richardson's extravagances: 
his insistence on silver-plated plumbing fix- 
tures and of washbowls imported from England 
because they were "more generous in Size." 
Richardson wanted imported marble for the par- 
lor and hall mantles, and Glessner remembers-- 
with some annoyance--that each baluster in the 
main stair rail cost him a dollar apiece. He 
describes the bathroom tiles; the fireplace 
and irons; the William Morris wallpapers, cur- 
tains and rugs, the painting; the furniture; 
and the art objects, as well as the types of 
foliage planted in the courtyard. 


The Glessners moved into their house on 
December 1, 1887 and they marked the event 
with a simple ceremony. 


We slept ie ie house for the first ' 
time on the night of December 1, 1887, 
and never in the old house after that. 
The fire on the hearth typified the 
home, so we carried the living fire 
from the hearthstone in the old home 
and with that started the fire on the 
new hearth, accompanied by a little 
ceremony that I don't know if you re- 
member or not; but the old home had 
been pleasant with many intimate social 
gatherings--for your mother had ever 
the genius for generous friendships 


and hospitality, and the life in the 
new home must be a continuation of 
the life so happily lived in the old, 
and carry on without break in its cus- 
toms and traditions. And so it was 
with the fire: the old did not go 
out, the new merely continued its 
warmth and glow. 


By the first World War the once fashionable 
Prairie Avenue was on the decline. Many of the 
mansions were abandoned or demolished as the 
original owners died or moved farther north. 
When Glessner died in 1936, the house passed to 
the American Institute of Architects, to whom 
Glessner had deeded it in 1924. Inheriting the 
house in the midst of the Depression was not 
auspicious for its preservation and faced with 
the very high cost of Maintenance, the AIA was 
forced to return the house to Glessner's heirs 
in 1937. The next year, they sold it. to the 
Armour Institute of Technology, who held it 
until 1958, They in turn sold it to the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. In 1966, when 
the house was again up for sale, a group of 
persons interested in preserving the house formed 
the Chicago School of Architecture Foundation 
which acquired the building and thus saved it. 
from probable destruction. 


Fourteen years later the Chicago Architec- 
ture Foundation and Glessner House are 
flourishing. The house has been almost to- 
tally restored, having received many original 
furnishings from the Glessner family. The 
CAF runs its extensive ‘program of lectures, 
tours, and exhibits from its headquarters in 
the house, which provides a warm and inviting 
atmosphere in which to promote interest and 
pride in Chicago's architectural heritage. 
But what makes Glessner House particularly 
unique is the attitude that John Glessner 
had about it. Chicago has many architectural 
masterpieces, but Glessner House is the only 
one that gives. you the feeling that a family 
lived there. Glessner truly had a sense of 
environment and its importance to his family's 
history, and he worked to unite the ideas of 
home and family. He strengthened that bond by 
writing his story of the house. As he com- 
pleted cataloguing of the family's belongings, 
he noted how much a part of their lives these 
things had become. "We don't know what we 
should do without them nor what we can do 
with them. The best we can do now is to make 
this imperfect record, to perpetuate or at 
least suggest the spirit of the home." 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 


A Personal View of Frank Lloyd Wright 


\ 


"Architects may come and architects may go 
and never change your point of view. . .when 
I run dry I stop awhile and think of you." I 
first heard these lyrics to Simon and Garfunkel's 
song, "So Long, Frank Lloyd Wright," when I was 
in high school. The song was my first intro-™ 
duction to Frank Lloyd Wright. I liked the 
architect then merely because of the words 
sung about him. How was I to know that I would 
encounter his work many times as my future un- 
folded? 


My art and architecture classes at the Univer- 
sity of Utah brought Frank Lloyd Wright back into 
my life. TI learned in theory what he stood for 
as we discussed and examined the development of 
his Prairie School of architecture. He and 
other architects of the Prairie School worked 
in the Chicago area between 1890 and 1917 and 
shared the common ideal of producing an origi- 
nal style of architecture not derived from or 
inspired by historic buildings. Thus, the 
Prairie style became the only architectural 
style that is truly American. 


Wright's buildings appear to blend into 

and become one with nature and the land. His 
buildings have natural wood, preserved only by 
staining, oiling or waxing, with autumnal color 
schemes of delicate browns, light greens, and 

_ golden yellows. Other exterior characteristics 
are horizontal lines, wood moldings and leaded 
casement windows. 


Interiors of his homes are characterized by 
open planning. Rather than each room being a 
little box, space is borrowed from adjoining 
rooms, and this space seems to flow through the 
house. Long strips of windows right below the 


ceiling allow the light to stream in. Whole 
walls are made out of glass to bring nature 
into the house. 


Married life brought me to Chicago's Hyde 
Park area, where stood Frank Lloyd Wright's 
famous Robie House. It contrasted sharply with 
the neo-Gothic architecture of many of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago buildings. I passed this 
house several times a week, always admiring its 
proportions, the long horizontal lines and the 
series of leaded incased windows. How thrilling 
it was to see the original and to be in the 
Chicago area where this innovative style of mod- 
ern architecture was born. 
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Frank Plays Wright 
Oak Park, which borders Chicago on the west, 
became our next home. This community was Frank 
Lloyd Wright's home for twenty years when he de- 
veloped the Prairie Style. These were the most 
significant and influential years in his pro- 


ductive life. Over 150 buildings were built 
from his Oak Park Studio. 


Being a teacher in the Oak Park school system 
and living in the village provided me with the 
opportunity to become acquainted with dedicated 
Oak Parkers: who were committed to their village 
and extremely proud of its unique architec- 
tural heritage. My school students and I were 
privileged to tour inside some of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's buildings. As the guide explained 
Wright's dedication to family life in his 
architecture, I listened intently. Because 
Mormonism strongly emphasizes close family 
unity, his creation of the ''Inglenook" ap- 
pealed to me. The "Inglenook,"' which translates 
into "flame in corner," consists of two built- 
in benches on either side of the fireplace. 

It is an intimate setting within a larger room. 
It can be seen immediately upon entering the 
room because Wright termed it the "heartbeat" 

of the home. The 'Inglenook" had a great 
spiritual meaning for Wright because he thought 
of it as the focal point of family life-- 

the hearth represents family to him. The motto 
engraved above the wood hearth states, "Truth 

is Life." Below the motto are written other 
thoughts of his philosophy, "Around these hearth 
stones speak no evil word of any creature."' As 
I read those words, I thought, "Every Family 
Home evening should be centered around the Ingle- 
nook." 


Ironically, Frank Lloyd Wright was a failure 
in family life, marrying three wives and abandon- 
ing six children in Oak Park. Even though he 
failed, his goal and the ideal of good family 
life was an integral and prominent theme in his 
home designs. 


Shauna U. Frandsen 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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Dear Editor: 


What's a nice Jewish girl doing in a journal 
like this? Why does someone who is happy and 
comfortable in her own religion look forward to 
reading about women who, on the surface, have a 
life diametrically opposite her own? Funny 
you should ask. 


While Judaism has always seemed the natural 
state of things for me, even as a child I was 
fascinated by other people's religions. At 
that time, Catholicism seemed the most foreign 
and mysterious religion I could imagine, and 
while other kids were dressing up for cowboys 
and Indians, I was putting black half slips on 
my head and playing nun. My parents were be- 
wildered to say the least. 


As I grew older, I gave up costumes but con- 
tinued to read avidly about religions, Eastern 
and Western, and the effects they had on their 
adherents. 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints I don't 
remember, but from the first I was intrigued 


by its panoramic history and rich doctrine. But 


perhaps most fascinating for me was the specta- 
cle of all those happy families. Families that 
are the very weave of American society--a part 
of the fabric that Jewish families, no matter 
how long they've lived here, never really seem 
to be. 


If I wanted to know more about the families, 


I craved to know more about the women. Frankly, 
they made me feel perfectly inadequate. Strong 
women, almost Superwomen to my mind. Legend had 


it they raised beautiful children and managed 


impeccable households and never, ever put their 


foot in them. 


Fortunately, before I became carried away 
with my fantasy, I met a Mormon woman, a fellow 
librarian, who became a very good friend. Mima 
surprised me, though. Oh, she was capable in 


Where I first heard about the Church 


every way and active in the Church. But I felt 
she was more witty than she had any right to 
be. And what’ was she doing interested in so 
many of the-same things I was? Besides being 
a terrific friend, Mima was also a patient an- 
swerer of questions. Perhaps in response to 
all those questions, one year she gave me a 
subscription to Exponent II for my birthday. 


"Now,'' I said, as I settled down with the 
first issue, "I'll be able to see how Mormon 
women run their lives with such ease."' The 
first article I turned to was one on Mormon 
women and depression. 


Huh? 
their pedestals. 
only women after all? I had thought they were 
all well-organized, well-groomed and endlessly 
patient. I was also sure they wouldn't have 
much in common with harried, emotional me. 
Certainly we would not fall prey to the same 
emotions like depression. 


My paragons of virtue were falling off 


So reading Exponent II became a revelation 
for me. The Mormon women I had imagined were 
closer to one-dimensional paper dolls. The 
Mormon women I was reading about were imper- 
fect, but infinitely more interesting. Here 
were women unafraid to explore their problems 
and their feelings. Far from being concerned 
merely with Kirk, Kuchen and Kinder, I read 
articles about mid-life careers, aging, and 
divorce, 


Each issue of Exponent II brings something 
new to me, a piece of poetry, an uplifting 
letter, an informative article. I started 
reading Exponent II to find out how these 
women could be so different from me. What I 
found was, no matter what the religion, the 
concerns to women are very often the same, 


Ilene Cooper 
Chicago, Illinois 





Dear Editor: 


Thanks for your good work. My husband and 


I are both concerned about the number of letters 


that reflect radical thinking--thinking that 
seems to completely overlook the idea that the 
Church is true and President Kimball is a pro- 
phet who communicates with God--thinking that 
“relies on the arm of flesh." We are concerned 
not because we're blind sheep and wish others 
to be, but because concerns of members of the 
Church become nothing but the same concerns of 
people who have no guidance, no faith, when 
"members" overlook the very things that make 
our Church different (and thus should make us 
different). I very much enjoy the articles 
that affirm my own problems and struggles by 
portraying those of other women, but I wonder 
about letters from people who forget what 
they're dealing with--what their basic assump- 
tions should be. 

Julie Nichols 

Provo, Utah 





FRIENDS 


Dialogue Contest 


In honor of the 10th Anniversary of the 
"Pink'' (women's) issue, we are now accepting 
articles, fiction, poetry, essays and art as 
well as entries in the "Mormon Women Speak" 
contest. Deadline for written work is 1 Janu- 
ary 1981; for artwork, 1 February 1981. For 
more information, write Dialogue, P.O. Box 
1387, Arlington, Va. 22210. 


Rates Go Up 


The usual excuses of rising paper costs and 
inflation apply even to our little enterprise! 
As of January 1, 1981, Exponent II subscrip- 
tions will cost $4.50 per year ($8. overseas). 
In the meantime, we are offering readers an 
opportunity to extend their expiration date 
by 1-5 years at the current $3.50 rate. We 
must receive your check by January 1. 





Could it be possible they were 
‘ to cook or sew or wash or dry or iron. 


To Whom It May Concern: 


I will give it one more go around. The pub- 
lication seems to be out of another period of 
American culture and one that I think will 
never come again. I prefer somewhat more real- 

i writing and topics. 
silat - Maida Withers 
Arlington, Virginia 


Mesdames: 


I'm a supportive husband who wants his own 
subscription to Exponent II. I very much enjoy 
reading the paper. I especially enjoyed ''Confes- 
sions of a Feminist's Child" in your last issue. 
We have a daughter, Nicolette, who doesn't like 
But she 
does enjoy athletics and science and math. I 
think she would make someone a very good husband. 


We have a boy who just returned from the Mexi- 
co City Mission, and another boy presently serv- 
ing in the Indiana Mission. At the farewell of 
our present missionary, I said that someday I 
would like to become a substitute piano player 
in the junior Sunday School. Shortly thereafter 
I received the calling of regular piano player 
of the junior section of the Primary. We're 
very interested in reversing role stereotypes. 


I think it's time that people realized the 
important role women have played in the history 
of our Church (and of our country), and I'm 
therefore looking forward to receiving future 
issues of Exponent IT. 


Don L. F. Nilsen 
Tempe, Arizona 
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